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American Versus West Indian Traders 
in Liverpool, 1793-1815 


HE war between Britain and France, extending over some twenty- 
‘oe years down to 1815, lies across the great formative period of 
modern Western society. Like all of its kind, the war may be regarded 
from two points of view: First, it altered the societies involved in it, 
as fighting needs conflicted with peaceable ones; second, it affected the 
nexus which binds countries together—trade and its financing. 

It is the latter aspect that concerns us here. The port of Liverpool 
offers one of the best vantage points from which to view the course of 
the war from the British side. We see dramatized there both the chang- 
ing anatomy of commerce, and the consequent effect upon the outlook 
of its participants. The American and West Indian trades; and the 
group of merchants associated with each, dominated the Liverpool 
scene. As the war continued, the relative decline of the West Indians 
and the rise to new stature of the American traders brought about a 
change in Britain’s ideas regarding the protective system, and in the 
relative political power of these commercial groups. A conflict of inter- 
est mounted between those whose trade was semitropical and lay 
within the Empire, and those who supplied materials for and marketed 
the products of the new industries, so disruptive of the coherence of 
the old navigation system. 


By 1793 Liverpool was displacing London as the center of England’s 
American trade. But within the town itself the older, West African- 


West Indian element was still dominant. Politically, the town was 
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ruled by these oligarchs of slavery, sugar, and coffee; the new men 
trading in American cotton imports and English manufactured exports 
had little place in local government or national influence. Both ele- 
ments of the town’s trade were prosperous in the last years of the 
century. But the West India men were really in decline, enjoying the 
last great flush of their prosperity. They had made substantial gains 
at the expense of London because of the inadequacy of docking facili- 
ties there and the prevalence of theft, but the London men were taking 
active steps to remedy this.' The America traders, on the other hand, 
were entering upon a great expansion. The new Manchester mules 
were being increasingly fed with “Georgia,” which was displacing the 
older West Indian and South American cottons. 

It should not be thought, of course, that the America and West India 
interests exhausted Liverpool trade, or that there was a rigid distinction 
of traders in terms of markets dealt in. In London, by the late eight- 
eenth century, merchants and shipowners had become distinct classes; 
in Liverpool there was still much duality, with shipowners purchasing 
cargoes to fill their own ships.” Men would shift about the whole area 
of trading opportunity as conditions changed; often this was necessary 
for survival. Liverpool ships were to be found almost everywhere from 
time to time, acting as “searchers,” feeling for new markets. In the 
corn trade, for example, Liverpool men, in response to profitable prices, 
would seek supplies in Ireland, America, western Europe, and the 
Baltic. Moreover, the merchant shipowner typically followed some 
kind of integrated pattern comprising several markets, a circumstance 
which sometimes blurred distinctions. The celebrated slaving triangle 
tied together Liverpool, West Africa, the Indies, and the United States. 
The Newfoundland trade involved salt out from Liverpool, fish to the 
West Indies, and tropical produce home. Thomas Staniforth, mayor in 
1797, had come by this route from salt to slaves. Salt also meant sub- 
stantial contacts in northern Europe. Rock salt was freighted to Ostend 
and the Baltic, with timber and iron carried on the return journey. 
The Mediterranean trade also made contact with northern Europe and 
with West Africa. 

But for all this, the distinction between the West Indies and America 
trades was growing. The former was often in the hands of men who 
had served their apprenticeship in the islands: John Bolton, Moses 





1 Parliamentary Papers, 1799, p. 16. 
2C. R. Fay, Huskisson and His Age (London: Longmans, 1951), p. 371. 
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Benson, Ralph Peters. For such men the islands were always central 
to their calculations. On the other hand, the direct trade with the 
United States was on the increase; so also was the degree of specializa- 
tion. The Rathbones, in the nineties, abandoned the Greenland trade 
and their shipbuilding concern to concentrate on America. A rough 
distinction was also apparent in the banking facilities used; the West 
Indies men held their accounts with Gregson and Co., and with Ley- 
land and Bullins after 1807; the America men with Clarke and Roscoe. 

The two trades differed in their vulnerability to disruption by war. 
The West Indies men were much more committed, with less scope 
for maneuver. They had been strengthened by the exclusion of the 
former American colonies from direct trade with the British West 
Indies by the Act of 1788,° from which event seems to date the con- 
version of Liverpool from the Whig interest, which favored American 
participation in the navigation system, to stanch Toryism. 

They owned their own ships, bought to replace the excluded Ameri- 
can ones, with all the accompanying problems of finding employment 
for them when times were bad.* The traders to America relied upon 
American owners; by far the greater part of the carriage between the 
United States and Liverpool was done by American ships.” This ar- 
rangement was preferred, even though American rates were often from 
50 to 100 per cent higher than British.’ Perhaps even more important, 
the West India traders were to a considerable degree bound to accept 
delivery of produce irrespective of the state of markets, for they had 
large sums out on mortgage to the planters, in consideration of which 
the consignments came.‘ Many, of course, were substantial plantation 
owners on their own account. But the American trade, especially as 
conducted by the biggest merchants, was largely on a commission 
basis,” so that withdrawal, though unwelcome, was at least possible. 

3 After the War of Independence the planters had wished the Americans with their lower 
charges to be allowed access to the British West Indies. The shipowners had opposed this; their 
victory was represented by the Act of 1788. But after 1793 the plight of the Indies was such 
that American ships were admitted, first by successive acts of indemnity and after 1806 by a 
statute. (H. C. Bell, “British Commercial Policy in the West Indies 1785-1793,” English 
Historical Review, XXXI (1916), 429. Also Liverpool General Advertiser, June 12, 1783.) 

4 Parliamentary Papers, 1812, Ill, evidence of John Bridges Aspinall. 

5 Ibid., p. 484. Evidence of John Gladstone. In his opinion eleven-twelfths or fourteen- 
fifteenths was in American bottoms. \ 

8 United States Consular Reports from Liverpool (hereafter referred to as C.R.L.] July 27, 
1791. Transcripts from these, together with James Maury’s letters to Jefferson and the Madison- 
Maury correspondence have been made available to me most generously by Herbert Heaton. 

7 Parliamentary Papers, 1812, Ill, 378. Evidence of Joseph Brooks Yates. 


8 Parliamentary Papers, 1808, X, 48. Evidence of Thomas Martin. Most exports were at the 
risk of British merchants, at twelve or eighteen months’ credit. 
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With respect to the Continental market, the West Indies men were 
again more vulnerable. The America traders might, in face of a closure, 
be left with large stocks of tobacco, but they could still largely dispose 
of their raw cotton imports at home. The West Indies interest, on the 
other hand, relied very heavily on sales to Europe. So great was this 
dependence that Napoleon made it a leading consideration in his com- 
mercial policy.’ Finally, the West Indies interest had a more developed 
system of commercial paper, with a stronger speculative element, than 
its American counterpart. From all this it might be thought that the 
West Indies interest, more exposed to the disruptions of war, would 
have been more hostile to it. 

In fact, it was they who favored the adoption of vigorous measures,’° 
with the America traders pleading for reasonableness and peace. When 
in 1795 rival petitions were started in Liverpool, the peace party could 
muster only some fifty merchants; the war party rallied some two 
hundred.” The basic hope of the West India men was that, however 
costly, war was the way to preserve the remaining elements of the 
colonial system. France, the traditional rival, must be rendered innocu- 
ous. If in the process America too were humbled, so much the better. 
To the America traders it seemed that such a policy would not only 
fail to restore the empire as a closed trading entity but would lead to 
a conflict with America that would both exhaust Britain and destroy 
the prospects of a future competitive world by provoking America 
to undertake its own manufactures and then embark upon protection.” 

The America trade, though it had its problems, had enjoyed a fairly 
steady upward trend; this continued even after the war began, and 
was not seriously interrupted until 1807. Commission business went 
increasingly from London to Liverpool.’* The number of American 
ships clearing from the port were evidence of an expanding trade; ™* 





9]. Holland Rose, “British West Indian Commerce as a Factor in the Napoleonic War,” 
Cambridge Historical Journal, Ul (1929), 37. 

10 In the earlier phase their enthusiasm tended to vary with success at sea; privateering profits 
moved opinion one way, the successful French attacks on the Africa traders, the other. But 
their support hardened as the war went on. Rathbone Papers [deposited on loan with the 
University of Liverpool; henceforth referred to as R.P.], William Rathbone IV to Dugald Ban- 
natyne, Feb. 8, 1795. 

11J, A. Picton, Memorials of Liverpool (London, 1873), I, 273. 

12 Rathbone was particularly upset by the number of artisan emigrants passing through 
Liverpool. 

13 Parliamentary Papers, 1808, X, 143. Alexander Baring wrote: “Liverpool is the principal 
centre of the America commerce, London houses acting almost solely as bankers for the America 
trade, receiving the proceeds of consignments.” An Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences 
of the Orders in Council (London, 1808), p. 7. 

14 C.R.L., Jan. 9, 1796; July 1, 1804. 
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the average weekly sales in the Liverpool cotton market doubled in 
the last decade of the century.” Financial transactions too had in- 
creased; investment in United States government loans was frequent.”® 
Traders interested in America converged on the port; the number of 
partners or agents maintained in the United States increased. Substan- 
tial American merchants were establishing themselves in Liverpool on 
their own account. 

Two events bore further witness to the growing importance of the 
America trade of Liverpool: James Maury’s appointment as consul in 
1790, and the formation of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
1801." Maury was appointed by Washington. He had been a school- 
mate of Thomas Jefferson in Virginia, and was on good terms with 
Monroe and Madison, doing tobacco and other business in Liverpool 
for all three."* 

The American Chamber of Commerce sought to improve the facili- 
ties and organization of the trade in Liverpool. By 1801 it was apparent 
that the West Indian Association, founded in 1799 during the Hamburg 
crisis, was effectively promoting the interests of its members.’® The 
time had come even among free-trade individualists to combine for 
the attainment of their common objects, “which it might be difficult or 
impracticable for the separate and isolated efforts of individuals to 
effect.” *’ A high priority was the establishment of regular and settled 
rules for the payment of freights and the fees paid to the customs.” 
In the opinion of Andrew Jackson, later President of the United States, 
the Liverpool traders kept their charges too high.” The houses dom- 
inating the Chamber were headed by the Quaker and Unitarian con- 
nections: Rathbone Hughes and Duncan, Cropper Benson and Co., 
Martin Hope and Thornely, Mason Hodgson and Co., John Richardson 
and Co. 


15 T. Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (London, 1886), p. 178. 

16 In 1792 the American consul in Liverpool reported: “The prosperous state of our Funds 
has occasioned great speculation by the monied men here.” C.R.L., Sept. 17, 1792. 

17 See W. O. Henderson, “The American Chamber of Commerce for the Port of Liverpool, 
1801-1908,” Trans. Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, LXXXV_ (1933), 1. The 
minutes are in the Picton Library, Liverpool. 

18 C.R.L., Sept. 9, 1790. 

19 Autobiographical Memoirs of Thomas Fletcher of Liverpool (written 1843; Liverpool, 
1893). 

20 Minute Book, Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Article II of Rules. These were drafted 
by Rathbone. 

21 Minutes, Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 1803. 

22]. S. Bassett, ed., Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (Washington: Carnegie Institute, 
1926), I, 95. 
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II 


The renewal of war with France in 1793, though it revived the 
impressment of sailors, did not at the outset disrupt the attempts of 
Maury and the Liverpool Chamber to regularize and develop Anglo- 
American trade. War brought the usual troubles of contraband, priva- 
teering, and the temporary breakdown of normal intercourse. But 
these matters soon adjusted themselves. Though the resumption of 
war after the brief respite between March 1802 and May 1803 produced 
considerable inconvenience, there was by no means general distress.”* 
Payments were more difficult to make but were certainly easier than 
might have been expected. In fact, Liverpool’s traders to America 
enjoyed a boom, both in the import of raw cotton** and the export 
of cloth** right down to 1807. American trade and shipbuilding re- 
sponded to her role as the world’s greatest neutral carrier,”* to the 
great concern of the West Indies traders, fearful of a new rival to 
Britain’s marine supremacy. 

While the Liverpool America trade underwent these minor upsets 
against a background of rising prosperity, the West India trade was 
becoming increasingly erratic. In fact, down to 1807 it was the West 
India men who suffered all the major setbacks. 

Recovery in West India markets had begun in the late 1780's. Liver- 
pool dealings both in slaves and produce rose, to be further stimulated 
by the San Domingan rising of 1791-1792. Sugar prices were very high 
in the latter year.*” The London West Indies houses provided credit on 


23 R.P., letter to Ralph Eddowes, Feb. 8, 1805. 

24 Though the sources differ in amounts recorded, the trend is clear. See N. S. Buck, The 
Development of the Organisation of Anglo-American Trade, 1800-1850 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1925), p. 31, quoting from Liverpool Mercury, Feb. 5, 1813; G. W. Daniels, 
“American Cotton Trade under the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts,” American Historical 
Review, XXII (1916), 278. 

25 House of Lords Papers, Apr. 8, 1808. A Return of the Number of Yards of Printed and 
Dyed cotton exported from Britain to the U.S.A. on which Bounty was claimed. The Liverpool 
exports (in ’000s) were: 1805—5.5; 1806—9.5; 1807—8.6. 

26 Even the inland areas felt the stimulus; ships built in the Ohio valley reached Liverpool 
in 1803. The Louisiana, launched at Pittsburgh, made a typical journey in 1805: to Liverpool 
with cotton, staves, and skins; to Trieste with English manufactures; back to Liverpool with 
oil, wood, boxwood, and apples; to Philadelphia with white salt. (Archer B. Hulbert, “Western 
Ship-Building,” Amer. Hist. Rev., XXI (1915-16), 726-27. 

27 See Jackson Barnes to William Pitt, Jan. 12, 1792. In V. Harlow and F. Madden, British 
Colonial Developments, 1774-18 34, Select Documents (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953), 


p. 336. 
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a great scale; the volume of Africa bills and planters’ paper held in 
Liverpool increased enormously. 

Then came a series of shocks. The first was the declaration of war. 
The illiquidity of Liverpool in 1793 arose largely from West Indian 
bills. A single house in London, that of James Baillie and Co., had 
nearly half a million in paper outstanding, most of it on Liverpool.” 
Of the four banking houses, one, that of Charles Caldwell and Co., 
failed outright, with heavy West Indian holdings, but another, Gregson 
and Co., was successfully reorganized.” The Africa men were in great 
difficulty. John Bolton admitted later that for him it had been a near 
thing.” In Henry Thornton’s estimate of March 7, 1793 of the extent 
of bankruptcy, the largest single failure expected in the country was 
that of John Dawson and Co. of Liverpool, slavers, involving half a 
million pounds.” But the municipal issue of bills with Parliamentary 
consent saved the day; general bankruptcy was avoided.” 

In 1795 the risings in Grenada and St. Vincent frightened the Liver- 
pool men, for they had rushed to stock these islands with slaves and 
were again holding very large amounts of African paper. But the 
situation was saved; once more Liverpool and London pressure ** was 
brought to bear upon the unwilling Pitt, and a loan of Exchequer bills 
was made to the traders and planters involved. 

Another major upset followed in 1799. The expedition of the Duke 
of York to Holland had made access to Continental markets through 
neutral Dutch ports impossible. This, combined with very heavy 
speculation in the Hamburg market,** produced another illiquidity 
crisis; once more the West Indies men were in jeopardy. The London 
traders, long effectively organized and with powerful influence in the 
Bank of England, received substantial advances.** The Liverpool men, 


28 George Baillie, Narrative of the Mercantile Transactions of the Concerns of George Baillie 
and Co’s’ Houses from the Year 1793 to 1805 Inclusive (London, 1805), p. 69. Copy in the 
Athenaeum, Liverpool. See S. G. Checkland, “Two Scottish West-Indian Liquidations after 
1793,” Scottish Journal of Political Economy, 1V (1957), 127. 

29 John Hughes, Liverpool Banks and Bankers, 1760-1837 (Liverpool, 1906), p. 116. 

30 Baillie, Narrative, p. 95. 

31 See L. S. Pressnell, Country Banking in the Industrial Revolution (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), pp. 5, 7. Dawson pulled through. 

32 See F. E. Hyde, et al., “The Port of Liverpool and the Crisis of 1793,” Economica, New 
Series XVIII (Nov. 1951). 

33 Baillie, Narrative, p. 9. 

34. J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean (New York: Century, 
1928), p. 286. 

35 Jbid., p. 289. 
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under the leadership of William Litt, a Londoner who had moved to 
Liverpool, organized themselves as the Liverpool West Indian Asso- 
ciation and successfully agitated for government help. They, together 
with the West Indies merchants of Lancaster, received it in the form 
of Exchequer bills.*° 

The next speculative burst was in the direction of the captured Dutch 
colonies of Demerara and Surinam. In 1802 Liverpool supplied over 
thirty thousand slaves, mainly to the occupied areas. Then the nego- 
tiations preceding the Peace of Amiens (March 1802) threatened the 
future of this market, for it was proposed to restore many of the captured 
colonies to France. This was in fact done, with the result that in 1803 
the Liverpool deliveries fell to some fifteen thousand slaves.** In the 
meantime, there remained the problem of payment for earlier transac- 
tions; much of the commercial paper created before March 1802 fell 
due in 1803 and 1804. A good deal of it was very dubious. George Baillie 
and Co. (successor to James) had some three quarters of a million 
afloat, with Liverpool again the principal holders.** This time govern- 
mental help was not forthcoming. But though there were losses, the 
feared general collapse did not take place, partly because, in spite of 
many difficulties, an ordered liquidation was carried through by the 
traders themselves. Further, optimism was restored as the war revived. 
In 1804 Liverpool slave deliveries exceeded twenty-seven thousand. 
There was a final burst of activity before total prohibition. During 
the last fifteen months of the trade down to May 1, 1807, 185 Liverpool 
ships carried over forty-three thousand slaves.*” 

Thus the West India trade showed an inherent instability even before 
the more intensive commercial warfare that began after 1803. Never- 
theless, the troubles of the trade had been, up to this time at least, 
mainly liquidity crises, and with powerful connections both with the 
Bank of England and the Treasury, these had been largely overcome. 
The West India interest had shown that it could look after itself, at 
least in the short run. There was an uneasy feeling, however, that the 
future lay not with them but with the traders in raw cotton and manu- 
factures. 





36 39 and 40 Geo. III, c. 5. The duties on sugar imported into Britain were raised in 1799. 

37 These figures are from Picton, Memorials, 1, 316. On the resumption of war John Bolton 
was most anxious that Demerara should be taken once more and wrote to Baillie inquiring 
whether Liverpool pressure would be useful in promoting this. (Letter of May 28, 1803. Baillie, 
Narrative, p. 174.) 

38 Baillie, Narrative, p. 17. 

39 Picton, Memorials, I, 316. 
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II 


The progressive strangulation of European markets, beginning with 
the resumption of war in 1803 and culminating in the order in council 
and the Berlin Decree of 1806, was to pose much more difficult prob- 
lems for both West Indian and American traders. 

For the West India men, with the islands and trade routes reason- 
ably secure, the new development in Europe meant a continual sparring 
with the enemy, seeking out fissures in his system of exclusion, and 
relying upon the stresses produced by the lack of tropical produce 
on the Continent. Such a struggle might well be so conducted that 
England came out of it better than did the French. Though there 
would be increasing difficulties, there were many ways of meeting 
the challenge. The object of the British blockade was not to starve the 
Continent but to ensure that it was supplied by British ships with 
British produce.*® 

But for the America traders the threat, though more delayed, was 
more dangerous. The closure of the Continent itself was serious but 
not disastrous, for there was a strong bilateral element in Anglo-Amer- 
ican trade. The real danger lay elsewhere. It was inevitable that 
eventually the attempt to stop the Americans from supplying France 
would end in a stoppage of the American trade, if not in war. Ever 
since its independence and consequent exclusion from the British 
colonial system, the United States had busied itself in developing an 
important trade based upon shipment of corn and timber to the 
French West Indies and sugar and coffee from there to Europe, 
building up in this way credits in European money centers with which 
to pay for imports of British textiles and iron manufactures.*’ France, 
after the destruction of so much of her shipping, turned in even 
greater degree to American owners and captains to fill the gap. In 
addition, American merchants had engrossed much of the free port 
trade to Holland and Hamburg. The main gist of the evidence of 
the West India planters and traders to the Committee of 1807 ran in 
these terms. 


40 Eli F. Heckscher, The Continental System (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1922). 

41 This was illustrated from Rathbone and Co. experience: “‘Our remittances from the con- 
tinent for account of our American Correspondences have . . . greatly exceeded our expecta- 
tions, and we are quite at a loss thro’ what channels some of them reach us.” R.P., W. Rathbone 
IV to Joseph Reynolds, Jan. 11, 1807. 
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Thus the traders to America were faced with the prospect of a 
complete stoppage; the West India interest with a situation which, 
though difficult, left room for improvisation and maneuver. But there 
was not too much room. The trade depended upon relatively few sales 
at high prices in starved markets. The English West India men could 
only maintain some sort of outlet if American rivals (who, so far as 
France was concerned, were not hindered but helped) were excluded. 
The blockading of Europe thus placed the interests of America and 
West India traders in direct opposition. The Liverpool Radical-America 
interest saw at once what James Stephens’ celebrated pamphlet, “War 
in Disguise,” made starkly clear.” 

But opinion was by no means unanimous, even among traders to 
America, about the proper course to be pursued. The largest houses, 
connected with Rathbones, Croppers, Bensons, Hodgsons, Thornelys, 
Martins, Richardsons, and Binns, were hostile to the Ministry, fearing 
that the America trade would be sacrificed to “a system of vigour,” by 
men who thought in terms of London, with its cotton imports of a 
mere forty-four thousand bales, and ignored the claims of Liverpool, 
with almost four times as great a stake in that trade.** But there were 
other substantial members of the Liverpool American Chamber who 
were supporters of the Ministry, who, as the Tory Courier put it, did 
not allow their interest to “weaken their patriotism.” “* Prominent 
among them were William Ewart, William Meyers, Adam Lodge, 
and Cyrus Morrall. The “Blues” of the older Liverpool West India 
interest were even more convinced: the Fosters, Cases, Aspinalls,*° 
Gregsons, and Branckers. 

It would appear from the movements of the ships owned or managed 
by these men that they were, in the main, America traders of a dif- 
ferent sort from the Radicals. They traded to America as an ancillary 
to a principal interest in the West Indies, whereas the Radicals mainly 
specialized in direct commerce between Liverpool and New York, 





42 William Roscoe to Duke of Gloucester, Sept. 20, 1807. (Roscoe Papers, Picton Library, 
Liverpool.) Roscoe felt that the problem of the right of search might have been surmounted, 
but the raising of the question of the West Indian possessions of the enemy was likely to prove 
fatal to peace with America. 

43 The Liverpool Chronicle, Jan. 21, 1807, gives the following figures for cotton imports: 
London, 44,733; Liverpool, 169,216; Glasgow, 36,627. 

44 Sept. 9, 1812. For a summary of Liverpool reaction to the orders in council see Thomas 
Baines, History of the Commerce and Town of Liverpool (London, 1852), pp. 528-35. 

45 See H. O. Aspinall, The Aspinwall and Aspinall Families of Lancashire, A.D. 1189-1923 
(Exeter, 1923), pp. 89, ror. 
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Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. Both William Litt and John 
Gladstone, outstanding West India traders and sometime chairmen 
of the West India Committee, were also America traders of this kind. 
Gladstone was particularly interesting in this regard. In 1806, when 
the order was first introduced, he supported Rathbone, Roscoe, Cropper, 
and the others in resisting it.*° But he changed his mind, and in bring- 
ing Canning to Liverpool as the Tory candidate in 1812, he appeared 
as a stanch supporter of the orders. By this time he was no longer 
chiefly a trader in grain and other American products but had become 
heavily engaged in the West Indies.*’ It was a favorite Tory indictment 
of the Brougham and Creevey faction in the celebrated election of 
1812 that they were “an Anglo-American democratic party,” with 
“private and foreign interests only to serve.” ** 


IV 


The orders were greatly stiffened on November 11, 1807, largely 
under West India pressure. The Liverpool Radicals saw this as the 
deathblow to the trade of both the port and the country. Hitherto, 
said the Chronicle, losses had been in a very considerable degree 
avoided by the adroitness of merchants, but now even the “Proteus- 
like varieties assumed by commerce” would no longer avail.” 

The American Congress responded almost at once with its general 
embargo of December 22, 1807 and the news reached Liverpool late 
in January. The intention was that, in spite of her large and growing 
commerce, America should seek to avoid conflict with either belligerent 
by means of a self-blockade. All foreign ships were permitted to sail 
from America, but not to return. All American ships, having once left 
British ports, were to cease to call at them. 

These events stiffened the America interest to do battle. They cam- 
paigned for support in Liverpool, Manchester, and London against 
the orders in council. Great emphasis was placed upon the importance 
of the American trade to Liverpool. Rathbone divided the trade of 

46 Picton, Memorials, II, 326. Also Liverpool Courier, Oct. 28, 1812. 

47 See S. G. Checkland, “John Gladstone as Trader and Planter,” Economic History Review, 
VII (1954), 216. There was a certain amount of jealousy over the intruder from Leith. As 
Huskisson put it to Vansittart: “. . . several of the leading Friends of Government at Liverpool 
are certainly rather jealous of Mr. Gladstone.” British Museum Additional Manuscripts, 38191, 
ff. 97-98. Jan. 12, 1815. 


48 Liverpool Courier, Oct. 7, 1812. 
49 Nov. 25, 1807. 
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the port into sixteenths. Of these the trade to Europe comprised five, 
to Africa two, to America five, and that to the rest of the world, in- 
cluding the West Indies, made up the remaining four.*? The America 
merchants pointed out that there cleared from the port in 1807 some 
489 United States ships, totaling 123,545 tons, and that these spent 
upwards of £150,000 annually in Liverpool.” But the results of the 
protest were disappointing and disillusioning. “There is,” wrote Rath- 
bone in August 1808, “a dreadfully low, degrading, malignant and 
envious spirit in this country towards the rising greatness of 
America.” *” 

During the summer of 1807 gloom had been spreading in the 
American trade, though the difficulties did not amount to calamity. 
As always, governmental restrictions were not wholly capable of 
restraining traders: Richard Reynolds was surprised to learn from 
Liverpool that wheat was arriving from France in American ships, 
a proceeding he described as “irreconcilable with the notion I had of 
the French ports being in a state of blockade.” ** But though the 
cautious commission houses, such as that of the Rathbones, received 
few orders from America, there was a rush by more speculative 
traders to beat the embargo. Shipping rates mounted as, with the 
passage of time, American ships still in Liverpool or coming there 
as stragglers from European voyages gained high freights. Maury re- 
ported that the rush to lay down British goods in America was so 
great that the American shipping available was wholly inadequate and 
British ships were being attracted to the trade.” The rush soon 
ended, however, and it began to look as though a general stoppage in 
the trade to America were imminent. 

From the West Indian point of view, 1807 was a most significant 
year. The slave trade was legally ended,” and things were getting 
increasingly difficult in the game of Continental penetration. Liverpool 
traders had developed the Baltic outlet, with Gladstone sending ships.” 
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But the Treaty of Tilsit, together with the British bombardment of 
Copenhagen (which outraged the Liverpool Radicals), caused the 
Baltic to be closed. Though one Liverpool house was reported to have 
made £80,000 on its stocks of tallow,” the long-run effects were of 
course bad. John Gladstone was of the opinion that the West India 
trade reached its lowest ebb in this year.” 

Fortunately, there were other elements in the situation capable of 
bringing renewed prosperity, though not at the pre-1800 level. There 
had been a “legitimate trade” with West Africa for some time, espe- 
cially in palm oil. This was “brilliantly improvised by the Liverpool 
merchants after the crash of 1807.” °° At the same time, the lack of 
American shipping in British ports brought high freights and an 
extension of trade for the Liverpool shipowners. Though the United 
States was closed, there were still the British North American colonies. 
Trade in their direction increased considerably." This was another 
gain for the shipowners, who could thus switch their ships from the 
then-closed Baltic trade. A good deal of this activity was aimed at 
building up stocks either for smuggling into the United States or for 
early delivery when the stoppage ended. 

Then there was South America. The flight of the Prince Regent and 
his court in 1807 to Rio de Janeiro meant the opening to Britain of 
the Brazilian market.’ The effect of the orders in council was to 
make this a British monopoly, and a boom followed, with Liverpool 
very active. In Spanish America and the Brazils much of the former 
slaving tonnage found new markets. 

Nor was northern Europe neglected: ships were sent around to 
Archangel. Gladstone had as many as five ships in this trade, using 
Russian-built vessels with Scandinavian, Prussian, and Russian sailors. 
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It proved very profitable in 1809."* In addition to all this, there were 
continual efforts to find new gaps in the Continental system, with 
the Americans out of the way. By this time Napoleon was aware of 
the stresses created by the exclusion of tropical produce.” 

As the West India interest rose on this new complex tide of pros- 
perity, the America interest found its difficulties increasing. After only 
six months of restrictions, the dock revenues had shrunk from £62,000 
to £40,000," with by far the greatest contraction in the American 
trade. Houses formerly employing eleven clerks could hardly keep 
one busy.’ The partners in Rathbone and Co. had divided some 
£32,000 in 1807; in 1808 profits were down to £13,000.°° Corre- 
spondents in America wrote long disturbing reports about the rapid 
growth of industry there to meet the high prices.” 

With trading almost stopped, the American merchants were con- 
fronted with the problem of placing their capital.” Some America 
merchants found dubious solutions to this problem. By August 1808 
it was clear that many were speculating heavily on the course of the 
stoppage. Large quantities of gold sent from Liverpool, together with 
other assets, were being used to buy up produce in America, on the 
assumption that prices there were depressed because of the embargo 
and must rise when it was removed."* Indeed, the Liverpool cotton 
market became a lottery based upon guesses about American and 
British commercial policy."* So too did the market in bills of ex- 
change—speculations in Liverpool were “to a very great amount” 
based on the news expected by the expresses from London and Fal- 
mouth.” Any sign of improving relations with the United States sent 
the exchange against England because of the rush to buy American 
produce, especially cotton and corn.’* The more reputable Liverpool 
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America merchants were much concerned about the effect of this sort 
of speculation. 

Cotton prices in Liverpool, though fairly steady in the early phase 
of the embargo in February 1808, were mounting dramatically by 
autumn. In 1807 the United States had supplied some five eighths of 
the consumption, and with the cessation of imports a price rise was 
inevitable. There was no great response from alternative sources.” 
The Brazil crop promised to be thin. By October there were only 
some 24,000 bags left in Liverpool; within four months, thought 
Rathbone, the supply would be totally exhausted.” 

But this particular situation brought its own remedy. The rise of 
cotton and other prices at Liverpool and their artificial depression in 
the United States produced a differential sufficient to make nonsense 
of the embargo, at least so far as Liverpool was concerned. The first 
embargo breaker arrived on November 6." Soon such ships began to 
increase. By the end of February 1809 there were twenty-five embargo 
breakers, mostly from New York and New Jersey. The usual story 
was that the ship had no papers and was “blown off the coast.””* 

By this time the traders sponsoring these ventures, whose identity 
and nationality were unknown, were developing a further refinement: 
the ships themselves (complete with the American papers which their 
masters refused to surrender or even show to Maury) were offered for 
sale, so that the buyers might trade, if they chose, under the American 
flag.** This wholesale disregarding of the Embargo Act by both 
Americans and British led to its repeal and replacement by the Non- 
Intercourse Act of March 1, 1809. This act permitted American ships 
to trade to all foreign countries except Britain and France. So far as 
Liverpool was concerned, neither measure was effective. Between June 
ro and August 19 no less than 270 American ships arrived, bringing, 
according to Maury’s estimates, some 65,000 bales of cotton and 105,000 
barrels of flour.” 
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The negotiation of the Erskine Treaty of April 1809, to operate 
from June 10, by which trade between the United States and Great 
Britain was to be reopened, dampened prices considerably. But the 
treaty was not ratified. This sent Liverpool prices shooting upward 
again. Once more illicit means were found. Nonintercourse breakers 
shipped direct; men more cautious of their reputations shipped to a 
rendezvous, usually Amelia Island in the St. Mary’s River, Canada, 
where British vessels, or American ones sailing under Spanish colors, 
took up their cargoes. Very high freights were of course charged. In 
this way was the famine in cotton and other goods partially remedied. 

Yet all was not well for the America interests. Though noninter- 
course was far from effectual so far as raw cotton and corn imports 
were concerned, it did reduce supply far below normal. 





V 


Nonintercourse was ended in May 1810; the effect was to precipitate 
a rush to deliver American produce. Some two hundred American 
ships entered the Mersey within a few days, their arrival coinciding 
with that of the West Indian fleet of some sixty or seventy vessels.” 
In Liverpool immense stocks of tobacco and cotton had accumulated 


by late 1810 and early 1811.° This influx meant, of course, collapsing 
prices. The Bank of England aggravated the fall in July by rejecting 
a good deal of commercial paper; by August 1810 credit was very 


tight, bankruptcies numerous, and produce markets very dull.” 


Though access to America had improved, it had served to produce 
a crisis in prices and payments. The exchanges turned against England 
to the extent of from 25 to 35 per cent, thus accentuating the illicit 
movement of specie to America.” 

Further, the fundamental problem of the orders was still unresolved. 
American ships, though available at Liverpool,” were still excluded so 
far as possible from the Continent, and a rupture might occur at any 
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time. Manufacturers could not export under such conditions. By 1811 
the large America commission houses in Liverpool had nothing to do 
but hold something like “a million of money,” with instructions from 
their principals to place this immediately the orders were lifted.*® 
Thomas Attwood thought that Birmingham merchants probably had 
something like half a million in goods stored in Liverpool.*’ Further, 
America merchants had adroitly appropriated another important ele- 
ment of English trade. In spite of the orders, they had learned to make 
large deliveries of flour and grain through Portugal to Europe, thus, 
according to Thomas Thornely, depriving English traders of some 
two millions of custom.** Without exports, and with import markets 
glutted, the Liverpool America men were in a difficult situation. 
Finally, the American government, finding no response to its gesture 
of May 1810, again on March 2, 1811, prohibited the importation of 
British goods and the admission of British ships. This Non-Importation 
Act, much more effectively enforced than the earlier legislation, was 
the final blow to confidence in the America trade.” 

By this time the wheel had once more turned for the West India 
men: they too were severely embarrassed. The North American col- 
onies were glutted; the attempt to smuggle into the United States had 
not been very successful.” The degree of speculation by men of slender 
capital became apparent when the crisis began in October or early No- 
vember 1810. The subduing of Sweden had virtually closed their most 
effective remaining access to northern Europe. Most of the Liverpool 
West India shipowners preferred to keep their money at their bankers 
rather than try any further hazards.” Attorneys and auctioneers were 
the only men prospering. 

To add to all their other troubles, the West India interests found 
that the Warehousing Act of 1803, authorizing new docks and the 
bonding system, had misfired. It had been intended to make London 
a great depot for tropical produce; ** it did so at a most inappropriate 
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time. Simon Cock told the Committee on Commercial Credit in March 
1811 how, with the opening of the West India docks, London had 
received and was holding in stock colonial produce of English traders, 
neutrals, enemies, and allies, all awaiting European outlets.*’ The 
South American failures, together with the problem of payment for 
the stocks accumulated at the West India Docks, brought another 
West Indian payments crisis. 





VI 


By early 1812 both parties were approaching the end of their re- 
sources of improvisation. The America trade was at a very low level 
and was threatened with total cessation if war should come. The West 
India traders could continue the struggle with a higher level of trade, 
but at very great risk. The traditional rivals, both now reduced to very 
low condition, joined together for an attack on the East India Com- 
pany. At least they could agree that breaching the company’s monopoly 
would be beneficial to trade. The West India men particularly hoped 
to gain, and in fact did so, even though much West Indian shipping 
was inappropriate to the East Indies.” 


By February 1811 the America traders had judged the situation to 
be ripe for a new attack on the orders. By petitions, by evidence before 
the Committee of 1812, and by Parliamentary action, they exerted 
themselves for abrogation. Brougham made particular play of the 
abuses of the licensing system, quoting a letter from a Liverpool firm 
introducing itself to prospective customers: “We take the liberty here- 
with to inform you, that we have established ourselves in this town, 


99 95 


for the sole purpose of making simulated papers. 

To the end, however, the Liverpool West India men supported the 
ministry, denying that the hard times were due to the orders,”* calling 
upon loyal citizens to accept their privations and rally to a government 
confronted by an implacable enemy. Alexander Baring in the House of 
Commons emphasized the West India prejudices of the Corporation of 
Liverpool and its ministerial loyalties.°’ The irreconcilables such as 
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Gladstone wanted to continue the fight. To him it was a matter of con- 
gratulation that the port was not crowded with American merchant- 
men. But the ministry, urged on by deputies from the provinces, was 
slowly driven to the view that the strains of commercial warfare should 
be relieved. On June 25, 1812, the Gazette announced the abandonment 
of the orders. 

But it was too late to avoid war with the United States. The cargoes 
rushed from Liverpool arrived in American ports to be impounded as 
enemy property. The new war was catastrophic for the America 
traders. Raw cotton imports virtually stopped in 1813 and recovered 
only slightly in 1814. But speculation in Liverpool did not cease; rather 
the contrary. It was thought that peace with America might come at 
any time—the market was kept very busy by those chasing rumors and 
guesses, especially the younger men.** 

For the West India traders, however, the skies were once more 
brightening. Continental victories were reopening old markets rapidly 
after the failure of the Moscow expedition. They found time, however, 
to ally themselves with the Liverpool, Portugal and Brazil Association 
to appeal to the government for a complete prohibition of American 
cotton and the severest possible measures against such an enemy.” 
Gladstone declared publicly: “When we have chastised the Americans, 
when we have humbled them, then we will grant them peace.” *”’ Nor 
had the West India men been shaken in their confidence in mercantilist 
principles.*” 

The reaction of Liverpool merchants to the course of trade war after 
1793 helped to bring to the attention of politicians and the public the 
fact that Britain’s trading position had changed greatly since the peace 
with America in 1783. Before that time the political influence of Liver- 
pool in trade matters, though important, had been exercised as one of 
the elements of the Africa-West India interest, the great pillar of the 
mercantile system. The reaction to the orders in council demonstrated 
that there had arisen in Liverpool and the country generally a powerful 
group of men who conceived the trading future in quite different terms. 
It became increasingly clear to men such as Huskisson that the days of 
regulation, control, and competitive exclusion were passed, and that the 
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trader must be given his head. Though Huskisson was nominally the 
Tory representative of Liverpool, in reality his policies were closer to 
those of the Liberals who accorded him support—the men whose 
fathers had rejoiced at the early strivings of Pitt for commercial free- 
dom. 
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The Knights of St. Crispin in Massachusetts, 
1869-1878 


MONG the national unions that grew up in the decade after the 

Civil War none made so great an impression on the public mind 
during its career as the Knights of St. Crispin. Like all transitional 
movements, the order combined nostalgia for the past with a daring 
experimentalism in confronting the cordwainers’ problems. Previous 
histories have neglected its forward-looking aspect, perhaps because the 
harking back to what was lost was eloquently set forth in publications, 
while the experiments are found in the practices of local unions, little 
understood even by those who made them. Only in the perspective of 
time can we see how much more significant were the actions of the rank 
and file than the speeches and editorials of tradition-bound leaders. 

In discussing the importance of the order it is necessary to be clear 
as to the meaning of its membership figures, which have been estimated 
as high as 60,000. Don D. Lescohier, in his history of the order, con- 
cluded that 50,000 may not have been an exaggeration. The Massachu- 
setts Grand Lodge alone claimed 40,000 in 1870. No other union of a 
single trade approached such figures in the nineteenth century.’ But it 
is unsafe to take such figures at face value. It was Crispinism, not the 
order itself, which “made and unmade politicians; . . . fought, often 
successfully, against threatened reductions of wages and for better re- 
turns to its members . . . became the foremost trade organization of 
the world.” * A distinction between the order, as such, and the ideas 
and impulses it represented is needed, because Crispin membership was 
not counted by paid-up dues books, as in a modern union. 

If we were to count as Crispins only those who were consistently paid 
up, the size of the order would shrink greatly. For example, in testi- 
mony before a committee of the Massachusetts legislature during hear- 
ings On a petition to incorporate the state Grand Lodge, one Mr. Pratt 
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asserted that the funds of the lodge had never exceeded a thousand 
dollars. The attorney for employers opposing the petition, Mr. Kent, 
stated that the Grand Lodge’s income in 1869 had been only $840, with 
a balance, after expenses, of $108. This would indicate a dues-paying 
membership of only 8,400. The figures were not challenged by the 
order, though its lawyers continued to refer to the “40,000 Crispins” 
supposedly in favor of the bill. 

More positive evidence on this point is available in the dues book of 
Unity Lodge No. 32 (lasters) of Lynn, Massachusetts, which has records 
both of the original lodge and of the reorganized one of 1875-1878. The 
first membership list contains, 1,983 names; the list after reorganization 
totals 2,207, with, of course, many duplications.* Did Unity Lodge, one 
of the largest in the order, report all whose names were entered in its 
book as members, or only those whose dues were paid up? It is hard to 
find any who were in good standing throughout either period of the 
lodge’s life. The Workingman’s Advocate of March 30, 1872, said Unity 
Lodge had over 1,200 members, though it was only one of half a dozen 
craft lodges in Lynn.” We know that over 2,000 men joined the lodge 
during the decade covered by its two phases. A far smaller number 
performed the elementary duty of paying dues regularly. But no doubt 
the whole 2,000 thought of themselves as Crispins, because only accept- 
ance of the order’s purposes was considered obligatory. 

Unlike a modern union, the Knights of St. Crispin was a loosely 
organized group with ill-defined purposes. It was important because it 
expressed a mood of discontent and an unhappy search for something 
to replace the lost independence of the craftsman. That independence 
had been reduced by wholesale and retail merchants early in the century, 
further circumscribed by central shop operators later, and threatened 
with total extinction by machines and the factory system during the 


Civil War. 





3 Hide and Leather Interest (Boston), Mar. 23, Apr. 13, 1870. Kent’s point of view is obvious 
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The discontent of the shoemakers was as much a matter of ideas as 
of economics. A flood of new people, especially women, had entered 
the trade during the war, when many shoemakers were called up for 
the army. Coincidentally with the shortage of workers, the Blake-Mc- 
Kay sewing machine ° was being introduced, making it possible to fill 
the gap by employing green hands. To save the trade from being 
swamped by cheap labor, Crispin leaders urged their followers not to 
teach new hands the trade. If shoemakers refused to teach new men, so 
the argument ran, employers could be forced to hire only those who 
had had a full apprenticeship. The K.O.S.C. Monthly Journal and pro- 
ceedings of International Grand Lodge conventions reiterate this argu- 
ment to the exclusion of almost everything else. 

The problem was a terribly pressing one, but it was not to be dis- 
posed of by anything as simple as the refusal to teach green hands. The 
Blake-McKay machine was the first which could sew uppers to soles. 
Earlier devices sewed only a straight line and were used only on the 
parts of uppers. Such machines threatened only women binders, who 
for generations had done the lighter sewing in their homes. Pegging, 
stripping, and other machines invented before the war had little effect 
compared to the transformation imposed by the “McKay.” For the 
worker, the significance of the change went beyond even the fact that 
it made the factory possible. Only a well-trained craftsman could make 
a shoe by hand, but anybody could learn to run a McKay in a few days. 
If the workmen refused to give instruction, the foreman, the boss, or 
an instructor paid by the machine manufacturer would be happy to 
oblige. The shoemaker had already lost his monopoly of skill, so the 
boycott of learners was doomed to futility. 

The national leaders of the union did not recognize this fatal weak- 
ness in their tactic until the end of the first phase of the K.O.S.C. In 
fact, they were so obsessed by the green hands question that the Inter- 
national Grand Lodge constitution allowed use of its funds in support 
of local strikes only for fights against “learning” green hands or strikes 
“in defense of the order.” The last phrase covered strikes against work- 
ing with scabs or the firing of a member. Strikes for better wages and 





6 Commons, History, II, 76, credits McKay with revolutionizing the industry by “perfecting 
a pegging machine.” The McKay was a sewing, not a pegging machine. Lescohier, Knights, p. 
18, suggests that the McKay could sew welts; this could not be done by machine until the 
Goodyear was perfected in 1868. Also, the Blake machine was not “perfected” by McKay 
(Ibid.). He was a businessman, not an inventor. 
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hours had to be financed entirely by local lodges, to conserve the order’s 
resources for its “leading object,” the fight against green hands. 

Naturally, men who had invested a lifetime of labor in learning to 
make shoes were resentful of competing with newcomers for a chance 
to tend a machine. Equally naturally, employers welcomed the new- 
comers because they were cheap. So much is obvious. On the other 
hand, if the boycott of green hands were as widely applied as speeches 
of Crispin leaders would suggest, there should have been many strikes 
over the issue. Yet the report of Crispin strikes in Massachuetts com- 
piled by Carroll D. Wright, state Commissioner of Labor Statistics, does 
not mention one. A summary of reasons given for the strikes he listed 
shows the following: 





Demand for higher pay 9 
Demand that non-Crispins be discharged 9 
Resistance to wage cuts 5 
Resistance to a rule of the employer I 
Employer’s refusal to deal with union or with arbitration board 2 


The only item in this list which might conceal a strike against green 
hands is “resistance to a rule of the employer.” No reason was given in 
the report for certain strikes; perhaps these were the missing strikes 
against green hands. But if so, the number is negligible, wholly out of 
proportion to the emphasis on the question in the union’s propaganda 
and in the employers’ counterpropaganda. For the employers agreed 
with the union leaders on the primacy of the green hands question. In 
the hearings on the incorporation petition, employer representatives 
repeatedly charged that the order’s primary purpose was to prevent the 
hiring of apprentices.* In order to get the incorporation bill passed, its 
supporters had to accept two amendments designed to prevent the 
alleged offensive practices: 


Provided, that none of the funds [of the K.O.S.C.] be used to prevent any mem- 
ber or other person from engaging in any kind of employment, when and for 
whom they may desire. . . . Nothing in this act shall empower the corporation 
[K.O.S.C.] to interfere with the right of a manufacturer to employ such help or 
instruct such a number of apprentices as he may deem at any time fit and proper.® 


7 Carroll D. Wright, “Strikes in Massachusetts, 1830-1880," Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics (Boston, 1880). 

8 Hide and Leather Interest, Mar. 23, Apr. 6, 13, 1870. 

9 Massachusetts State Archives, papers filed under the heading “Massachusetts Grand Lodge, 
Knights of St. Crispin.” 
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Employers reported that they had had strikes because of hiring non- 
Crispins, though only one referred to an apprentice, “a poor sickly boy,” 
as the cause of the strike.”® 

Historians of labor have learned to take for granted differences in 
policy between national leaders and local unions, caused by local 
peculiarities or by the smaller scale of local operations. But here we have 
a clear case of fundamental inconsistency between the two levels, both in 
action and in theory, which is so basic as to require a fundamental ex- 
planation. The shoemakers who testified at the 1870 hearings denied 
any knowledge of trouble over teaching green hands. Thomas Moran, 
of Milford, had been told to instruct two boot treers and had refused 
because he did not know the operation well enough, but also because 
he was paid by the piece and could not make money while teaching. 
He was not a Crispin at the time, but joined later and was promptly 
fired. Marcus Aldrich, a Crispin from Mendon, said green hands had 
been taught in his shop without trouble, but he would not do it him- 
self. Orrin Hewes, a Crispin and a Labor Reform member of the state 
House of Representatives from Lynn, knew of no trouble over green 
hands. Another Labor Reformer, Charles Wilbur of Weymouth, 
“agreed with Hewes.” ™ 

The Crispins had an interest in testifying as they did, but the same 
men gave support to another employer criticism by admitting they 
knew of no way a member could withdraw after having once taken 
the oath. This point was emphasized by employers as proof that the 
order intended to create a “monopoly of labor.” The Crispins were 
candid, at some cost to their cause, on one issue; their testimony cannot 
be dismissed on the other issue simply on the ground of interest.”” 

On top of the threat from machines and green hands, the Crispins 
were menaced by an even more dismaying threat—importation of 
Chinese strikebreakers into the East. Both the Chinese and the new 
machines were considered labor-displacing devices by the cordwainers. 
The workers conceded that machines could not be kept out and learned 
to demand only that they be operated by union men at union rates of 
pay. But by contrast, an uncompromising war for exclusion was waged 
against the Chinese, all the way from local factories to the halls of 
Congress. 


10 Hide and Leather Interest, Apr. 13, 1870. 
11 [bid. 
12 Jbid.; also Apr. 20, 1870. 
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The “experiment” in securing cheap, docile, Chinese labor was given 
a thorough trial by Calvin T. Sampson, a manufacturer of North 
Adams. He sent his superintendent to San Francisco to negotiate with 
a broker for seventy-five men. The broker’s commission was one dollar 
a head. Railroad fare east in immigrant cars cost $125 per man. Total 
investment in bringing the Chinese to North Adams was at least 
$10,000. To this must be added (I have found no figures for this) the 
cost of living quarters in the factory. Sampson contracted to pay $23 
a month in gold the first year, and $26 the next two. The foreman, a 
Chinese who spoke English, got $60 a month. Sampson provided 
quarters and fuel; the Chinese bought their food and clothes, the fore- 
man keeping accounts and deducting costs from their wages."® 

Hide and Leather Interest, a trade weekly which had proposed, as 
early as May 1869, that employers organize to import Chinese as a 
weapon against Crispinism, immediately predicted that the new labor- 
saving device would benefit everybody: 





With the cheaper and yet superior labor of the Chinese, the export trade of New 
England in boots and shoes will revive... . And though it will undoubtedly 
tend to overthrow Crispinism and all these officious trade union monopolies, we 
do not think it will affect the white mechanic injuriously. His superior brain and 
inventive genius will assert itself, and the increase in trade caused by an influx of 
Chinese labor will enable all . . . to find employment.!* 


The employers’ paper argued further that of recent years there had 
been an increase in the number of “unreasonable, unreliable, turbulent, 
ignorant, roving, insolvent men” among shoeworkers, in contrast to the 
old-fashioned type who, “by their intelligence and virtue rose to be 
manufacturers and thus created a demand for more workmen.” The 
Crispins had increased the influence of the lower class of workmen, 
who forced even good men to submit to the order’s “deeds of van- 
dalism and cruel tyranny. These agents hoping [sic] to estrange the 
workmen from their employers, and ultimately use them for selfish 
ends.” It was to be hoped that Sampson had found the way to replace 
the inferior men. His Chinese had shown themselves “superior, physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially, to the average of foreigners.” Perhaps the 
standard of excellence among workmen could be restored to its former 
high level, “and manufacturers may find in their workmen hereafter, 


13 Frederick Rudolph, “‘Chinamen in Yankeedom: Anti-Unionism in Massachusetts in 1870,” 
American Historical Review, LIII (Oct. 1947), 13-15. 
14 Hide and Leather Interest, June 8, 1870. 
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as they did formerly, friends and companions whom they may welcome 
to their side as independent manufacturers.” Somewhat more to the 
point than this pretty romance of interracial fellowship was the action 
of the New England Shoe and Leather Association in taking “strong 
ground in favor of cheap labor from whatever source,” and endorsing 
Sampson’s experiment.” _ 

Of greater interest to workers and employers alike than the personal 
qualities of the North Adams Chinese was the question whether Samp- 
son saved enough on labor costs to justify the expense and trouble of 
importing his help. The Boston American Workman "* printed a letter 
that argued from Sampson’s own figures that his shoes were costing 
him as much as those made by Crispins. The cost of supervision (which 
the writer added up to $94 a week) and the fact that the Chinese were 
paid in gold made Chinese labor more expensive than it appeared. The 
Hide and Leather Interest denied the charge and asserted that Sampson 
intended to import more Chinese. In April 1871 he discharged his white 
foreman, left supervision entirely to the Chinese foreman, and boasted 
that he was getting better work than ever before at a saving of two 
dollars a case. He “confidently counts on getting out the best shoes in 
the market anywhere for six dollars a case less than indifferent ones 
formerly cost him.” ** Since the grade of shoes he made sold for $7.25 
to $9.00 a case, this was at least unlikely. But even a saving of two dollars 
a case would give him a big price.advantage over his competitors. 

In Lynn, the largest producer of women’s shoes in the country, some 
employers proposed to imitate Sampson and circulated a letter calling 
for co-operative importation of Chinese. A Lynn paper got a copy of 
the letter and printed it. Two leading employers announced they would 
have nothing to do with the plan, all the Lynn papers denounced it, 
and it died. The drawback was the cost of importing coolies. In an 
industry long notorious for firms that operate on slim capital, the first 
cost made the project impossible."® 

Though the employers’ paper could look upon the prospect of a 
Chinese labor force with joy, bitterness ran high in the shoe towns. 
Prolabor papers referred to the shoe worker’s future as “a chinaman’s 
diet of rats and rice,” and denounced employers who would replace 

15 [bid., July 27, Aug. 10, 1870. 

16 Oct. 8, 1870. 

17 Hide and Leather Interest, Oct. 8, 1870, Apr. 8, 1871. W. Shanks, in Scribner’s Monthly, 


Sept. 1871, estimated the saving at seven dollars a case. 
18 Lynn Record, June 1, 8, 1872. A still-current joke among shoe workers goes, “‘All it takes 


to start a shoe factory is a ten-dollar bill.” 
: 
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American workmen with “heathen contract emigrants.” '® The Crispins 
took their grievance to the 1870 convention of the National Labor 
Union and vigorously supported the California delegation’s successful 
fight to put the NLU on record for exclusion of Chinese and abrogation 
of the Burlingame Treaty of 1868.” 

Massachusetts Crispins introduced a bill in the state legislature to 
forbid importation of “servile labor,’ meaning Chinese, but it was 
defeated by 122 to 70. The Boston Advertiser said the fate of the bill 
showed that “Chinese labor must be tried, and that no association can 
step in to prevent by forcible means the trial being made fairly.” * 

Whatever the truth of the claims and counterclaims about the efh- 
ciency of the Chinese and Sampson’s saving on labor costs, it is notable 
that the experiment was not tried elsewhere, and that even Sampson 
abandoned it after his original contract ran out. Within a few years 
it was again impossible to find Chinese shoemakers, undoubtedly 
because they were not as profitable as Sampson had asserted. 

More significant from the point of view of the history of labor than 
either the effect on immigration policy or the problem of the profit- 
ability of Chinese labor is the lasting effect of the incident upon the. 
attitude of the shoe worker toward his employer. Sampson made good 
his threat to break the K.O.S.C., for the North Adams defeat was 
one of the most damaging suffered by the order, especially in its effect 
upon morale. Sampson was unique in having the fanatical resolution to 
go through the entire complex and costly operation. But the workmen 
suspected, with reason, that some of their bosses would like to try 
the same game. Competition in the shoe industry has, since the day 
of the central shop, often hinged on the ability of the employer to 
shave a few cents off his wage bill. The workmen still take it for 
granted that a cut of a fraction of a cent in the “price” of a single 
piecework operation can provoke a major strike or cause a factory to 
move away. “Cheaper to move than pay wages” is the automatic com- 
ment when a shoe worker hears that a shop is going to move. For years 
the ghosts of the North Adams Chinese were exposed to the horrified 
gaze of shoe workers as the symbol of the boss’s willingness to drive 
his help to the lowest level of existence.” 





19Lynn Little Giant, Nov. 5, 1870, Apr. 15, 1871. Sampson's men were technically not 
“contract emigrants” because they had paid their own way to this country and were hired in 
San Francisco. 

20 Commons, History, Il, 148-51. 

21 Hide and Leather Interest, June 22, 1870. 

22 E.g., see Lynn Knight of Labor, Aug. 14, Sept. 25, 1886. 
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Within two years of the North Adams strike, defeats in Lynn, Brock- 
ton, and Worcester finished off the union in Massachusetts. In 1870 
the Lynn lodges were strong enough to win, after a short strike, a 
one-year agreement, under which committees representing the union 
and the employers prepared a joint list of prices for all operations. In 
1871 the union’s proposal that the agreement be renewed was accepted. 
For two years local lodges flourished and there was peace in Lynn’s 
largest industry.”* 

The Crispins met in July 1872 to endorse the price list of the pre- 
vious year for readoption. A new edge-making machine was discussed. 
Though it was expected to throw some men out of work, no opposition 
to its use was expressed, but a price was adopted for work done on it. 
The employers, however, were not so contented. There had been 
rumors of the organization of anti-Crispin societies which the Little 
Giant suspected of being fronts for the employers. But the societies, 
if indeed they existed, played no part in the struggle that followed.” 

Trouble began when a few shops announced that the price of sole- 
trimming was to be cut from 3'4 to 3 cents a pair. Though the cut 
was small and affected only a few men, it marked the end of peaceful 
maintenance of a city-wide union price list. Therefore both sides felt 
they had to fight to the death. Other crafts walked out in support of 
the sole-trimmers. Employers announced more cuts. Soon the strike 
involved every shop in the city. At an employers’ meeting, fifty firms 
signed an agreement that after August 10 they would employ no 
“person subject to, or under control of any organization claiming the 
right to interfere between employer and employee.” *° 

The Crispins retorted that, if anything, prices should be raised, be- 
cause the cost of living had gone up. Yet, for the sake of peace, the 
order had asked for no raises. The bosses had refused to arbitrate or 
negotiate; two years of labor peace was evidently not to their taste. 
It was they who had gone on strike, not the Crispins.”° 

It cannot be overstressed that this biggest and most bitterly fought 
strike of the Crispins in their principal Massachusetts stronghold was 
fought in defense of a city-wide union scale, a trade union conception 
far advanced beyond the thinking of a craftsman merely defending 
his skill. Green hands and old hands alike were to work, if the union 





23 Wright, “Strikes in Massachusetts,” p. 30; Little Giant, July 8, Sept. 16, 1871. 

24 Little Giant, Sept. 30, 1871, Jan. 27, June 20, 1872. 

25 Lewis and Newhall, History of Lynn (2 vols., Lynn: Nichols, 1890-1897), II, 52-53. 
26 Little Giant, Aug. 3, 1872. 
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had its way, under standard terms throughout the industry. A union 
that had reached this level of sophistication and power was far more 
than a defense against green hands. 

Only fifty of the two hundred employers signed the agreement 
mentioned above. The Little Giant (very pro-Crispin) maintained that 
even some of the fifty were “whipping the devil around the stump” 
by letting their foremen hire and fire, thereby living up to the letter 
of the promise not to hire Crispins while still keeping Crispins in 
their shops. Crispins who could get union rates were allowed to go 
back to work, but some were soon accepting less. Neither side was 
entirely united. The strike was ended by a vote of the Crispins to 
“repeal the list of prices,” but to try to maintain organization, with 
each shop’s crew taking responsibility for protecting its own prices. 
The last clause was a face-saving gesture. No single crew could do 
what the united strength of all had failed to do. Loss of the strike was 
blamed on an influx of scabs from other towns, “to say nothing of a 
few belonging here.” ** 

Under the impact of lost strikes some Crispin lodges experimented 
with co-operatives. The purpose of co-operation was stated by Samuel 
Cummings, Grand Scribe of the order, thus: “The present demand of 
the Crispin is steady employment at fair wages, but his future purpose 
is self-employment.” ** This ideal was preached in all publications of 
the order, and some state grand lodges and local units tried to set up 
co-operative shoe shops with indifferent success. It is possible to find 
information about the start of enterprises, but rarely was their fate 
recorded. For a short time after announcement of the plan, optimistic 
notices of successful operation would appear, often with details of 
prices of stock and amounts of capital being raised. But the shops 
disappeared without explanation. Many probably never got beyond 
the preparation of a prospectus.” 

In Lynn most of the co-operatives were organized in 1872, though 
a credit union was set up in 1870 to ensure that the workingman’s 
savings should not be used against him by banks. Whether the co- 
operative shoe shops owed their origin to optimism about the future 
of the order, or to fear that peaceful relations with employers would 





27 Record, Aug. 10, 17, 24, 1872; Little Giant, Aug. 10, 17, 24, 1872; Lewis and Newhall, 
History of Lynn, Il, 56; Wright, “Strikes in Massachusetts,” pp. 33-34. 

28 Quoted by Lescohier, Knights, p. 49, from American Workman, July 10, 1869. 

29 Lescohier, Knights, pp. 49-55, gives some examples. For others see Hide and Leather 
Interest, June 15, Nov. 19, 1870; Record, Sept. 14, 1872, Feb. 15, Aug. 23, 1873; Little Giant, 
Sept. 9, Dec. 2, 1871, July 18, Aug. 10, 1872; Lynn Transcript, Jan. 6, 1872. 
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be disrupted, is not stated in the newspapers. But the web of suspicion, 
rumor, and speculation surrounding the narratives encourages the 
belief that the latter was the case. This was an attempt to substitute 
co-operation for trade-union action at a time when the union was felt 
to be deteriorating. If so, the members could hardly have taken Cum- 
mings’ apothegm very seriously. 

The effort to incorporate the Massachusetts Grand Lodge so that 
it could use its funds to finance co-operatives was extensively reported 
in trade papers and in some Boston newspapers. But the prolabor 
papers in shoe towns scarcely mentioned the matter. The editors of 
such papers as the Lynn Record and Little Giant cannot have thought 
the matter was of much interest to their shoemaker readers. The 
same papers were always eager to print “labor news” such as warn- 
ings against going to look for jobs in towns where work was slack or 
strikes were in progress, or news of the union.” 

Co-operation as a panacea was, in any case, taken up only by a 
minority. Shoemakers rarely made enough to have a surplus for invest- 
ment. Grandiose plans for a “remedy for the present iniquitous system 
of wages” were agreeable to read and even more fun to write, but 
higher wages seemed more attainable to the majority.”* 

The incorporation hearings provide some glimpses of the workings 
of local lodges. In the Worcester area a variation on the central shop 
system of domestic manufacture prevailed. Concerns incurring the 
wrath of the order were boycotted, members not only refusing to take 
work from them, but persuading others to take the same stand. 
Teamsters brought materials from Worcester to the small country 
towns and returned finished work to the manufacturer. The teamsters 
themselves were threatened with boycott if they continued to distribute 
work from scab shops. Unfinished work was returned by an official 
of the union, accompanied on occasions by “a mob.” One such official, 
Michael Cronan of Milford, was reported to be getting $2.50 a day 
from the International Grand Lodge for his services as head of a 
“visiting committee” which called on workers to persuade them to 
return boycotted work. Libbeus Chilson of Bellingham said Cronan 
had given him an order for $10, good if he turned back work to a 

30 Little Giant, Jan. 27, 1872. Commons, History, II, 79, is mistaken in saying the incorpora- 
tion bill “actually passed the lower House but was rejected in the Senate.” The petition was 
given “leave to withdraw” by the lower House in 1869, but was passed by both houses in 1870 
and signed by the Governor, May 26, 1870. Acts and Resolves Passed by the General Court of 
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boycotted firm. Others were promised that the order would “pay the 
expenses” of those who returned work. Lawyers for the union denied 
that the visiting committees were sanctioned by the state Grand Lodge, 
and said that it had sent out a proclamation disavowing the custom. 
The demand of the opposition that the books of the Grand Lodge 
be opened to see if the disavowal could be found was refused, on the 
ground that the books contained secret matters which could be shown 
only to members.** 

The full-time official responsible for organizing “visiting com- 
mittees” sounds like the walking delegate, business agent, or, in some 
respects, the organizer of the trade union. If the resemblance is real, 
the Crispins (even in the Worcester area where the shoe industry was 
relatively backward in industrial organization) were a step in advance 
of the Knights of Labor, who showed little understanding of the uses 
of such officials. We need not take very seriously the disavowal by 
the Grand Lodge, if indeed it existed. It might well have been 
ignored by locals, like so many other directives from above. We could 
wish for more evidence of local Crispin activity to see if this interesting 
practice existed elsewhere. 

The effort to revive the Knights of St. Crispin in 1875, after three 
years of decline, has been dismissed rather cavalierly by previous 
writers. Because the leaders of the revival ignored the green hands issue 
and gave most of their attention to arbitration agreements, Lescohier 
called them “Crispins only in name.” * This is making facts follow 
theory, for, as we have seen, there is no evidence that the original 
Crispins, other than a few leaders, met his definition of a true Crispin. 
The revived order was not negligible, at least in Massachusetts. Unity 
Lodge (see above) initiated more members in its second phase than 
in its first. And the Lynn lodges struck successfully against an “iron- 
clad” (yellow-dog contract) in 1877. Perhaps the effectiveness of the 
Lynn lodges can be explained in part by the fact that G. B. Scully 
of Lynn was the moving spirit in the revival. Or the advanced state 
of collective bargaining in Lynn might explain both the strength of 
the lodges and Scully’s prominence. 

Two Lynn papers printed detailed descriptions of a two-day con- 
ference held in Boston during 1873 to discuss reviving the K.O.S.C. 
Scully was present and vocal, but this was not a “leadership” con- 





32 Hide and Leather Interest, Mar. 23, Apr. 6, 1870. 
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ference. The rank and file were very much present. Only a dozen out- 
of-towners turned up for the first session, so one man went to nearby 
Boston shops and rustled up a dozen or so who took off their aprons 
and came to swell the attendance.** If discussion had wandered very 
far from what the rank and filers considered important and interesting, 
we can expect that they would have objected. But green hands were 
never mentioned, either as a past or present problem. Instead, with 
minor exceptions, speeches and questions alike dwelt entirely on the 
problem of wages and conditions of work in the shops. The shoe- 
makers evidently did not read their Journal on the menace of green 
hands as assiduously as historians have done. 

G. B. Scully made a long speech about conditions in Lynn. The 
Lynn Crispins, he said, had made the employers do what they had 
never done before: meet with a committee of workers and agree to a 
list of prices which was “uniform in all shops and fair to all.” After 
the agreement was reached, the men made a fatal error. They re- 
laxed, failed to attend meetings or pay dues, and let the union run 
down. When the bosses realized this, they refused to deal with the 
“little skeleton which remained.” *° 

Scully’s was the voice of experience, distressingly familiar to any- 
body who knows the labor movement. Men new to unionism will 
organize under the pressure of a grievance, but they lose interest as 
soon as the union their anger created adjusts the grievance. It is a 
fact worth noting that the theories of Crispin leaders were influenced 
by technological changes (not very well understood) in the industry. 
But it is far more notable that the workers themselves got closer to 
the heart of the matter, and failed only under the test of keeping up 
organization during prosperous times, a failure which still plagues 
unions today.” 


34 Little Giant, July 26, 1873. 

35 Record, July 26, 1873. 

36 Not only the Crispin leaders, but also Lescohier, the historian of the order, were deceived 
by the green hands issue. Lescohier described the Worcester strike of 1870 as a “grievance,” 
implying that it was approved by the Grand Lodge and therefore caused by green hands or 
defense of the order. Twelve hundred men were involved and he put the “cost” at $175,000 
(p. 36). But elsewhere (pp. 41-42) he specifically named the cause of the strike as resistance 
to wage cuts and a yellow-dog contract, and the cost was explained as wages lost, not the cost 
of the strike to the union. Since he cited the strike to demonstrate the failure of the International 
Grand Lodge to support green hands grievances with strike funds, the figure for costs is irrele- 
vant. More important, this strike provides further evidence that wages, not green hands, were 
the primary concern of the Crispins. Curiously, Lescohier, Knights, p. 40, once remarked that 
wage cuts were “the most prolific cause of Crispin strikes and, to the average member, probably 
the most important.” But on the same page he called the organizers of the revived order 
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In summary, the Massachusetts record indicates some need for re- 
visions in the history of this union, and opportunities for further study 
of the Crispins, as well as other nineteenth-century unions. 

1. The green hands issue, though featured in Crispin publications 
and employer propaganda, played a negligible part in the lives of 
members. Union publications, the most accessible source of union 
history, cannot always be trusted to give a balanced or accurate record. 
Some of the work of the Commons school needs further study for this 
reason alone. 

2. The incident of the North Adams Chinese was a traumatic ex- 
perience for the shoemakers, affecting the course of unionism and of 
relations with employers for many years. Unlike the machines, which 
were grudgingly accepted if their use could be limited to union men, 
the Chinese were fought uncompromisingly, and, in the end, success- 
fully, by strikes and political action. 

3. The emphasis on co-operatives, like that on green hands, was 
largely in the thinking of the leaders. The co-operatives drew in few 
workers and lasted only a short time. In Massachusetts at least they 
appear to have been prompted by the inadequacy of experiments with 
trade unionism more than by the exhortations of the leadership. 

4. The reorganized K.O.S.C. of 1875-1878 was entirely in line with 
the practice, if not the theory, of the original union. Scully and his 
followers were trying to correct errors of their predecessors with 
sounder plans based on experience. 

5. Weaknesses of organization and finance caused the downfall of 
the union, not because too much money was spent on fighting green 
hands, but because money was not collected and spent on fighting the 
grievances (wages and job control) which really concerned the shoe- 
makers. These weaknesses were the product of inexperience. The 
shadowy reality behind large membership figures symbolizes the im- 
provements in organization which the shoe workers, though among the 
most advanced workers of their time, still had to make. 

6. The K.O.S.C. is memorable for its advances toward effective trade- 
unionism much more than as a rear-guard action of disgruntled crafts- 
men. The city-wide union price list, the amalgamated craft form of 
organization, the professional local union representative, the advocacy 








“Crispins only in name,” because they ignored green hands. Thus the most important single 
fact about the history of the order was brushed aside in favor of the vaporings of a few leaders. 
The green hands issue would be very important to a biographer of Newell Daniels, founder of 
the order, but only because it might be interesting to learn why he clung to the illusion. 
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of an established continuing system of arbitration, the general accept- 
ance of machines so long as they were operated by union men, and 
the concentration of attention on wages, hours, and the defense of the 
union, all are signs of a group well advanced in learning how to defend 
the workers’ status in industry. 

Local leadership and the rank and file tend to be neglected in studies 
of labor history, partly because it is easier to find information about 
national movements and leaders. The viewpoint of official union publi- 
cations must be meticulously checked against what happens in locals 
and against evidence (often oblique) of what the ranks were actually 
doing and thinking. The labor movement is pre-eminently a rank- 
and-file phenomenon. In the case we have been observing, the dif- 
ference between local and national interests is not the usual difference 
of function or scale or of distance from the scene, but it is a difference in 
philosophy so great that the national and local levels appear almost as 
two altogether different movements. And as between the two, the local 
movement is by far the more significant. 

It is necessary, moreover, to study the labor movement as a social 
movement; neither the factor in production nor the exhibit in the class 
struggle will do as a substitute, nor can “industrial causes of trade 
unionism” tell us all we need to know. The social movement is an 
expression of the needs and thought of millions of people, not just 
of an abstraction called “labor.” Economic history is an aspect of labor 
history (as well as the other way around) but so are social, literary, 
intellectual, political, religious, and other kinds of history. A great part 
of this is local and must be dug out of local sources. Not all of it has 
anything to do with unions—scarcely any before the Civil War. Study 
of the institution which loses sight of the people who created it is 
defective in essentials. On the other hand, the use of many approaches, 
all directed to the human movement, will produce a more valuable 
history of American labor, adding greatly to the work of the pioneer 
labor historians. 

Joun Purp Hatt, University of Baltimore 





The Knights of Labor and the 
Trade Unions, 1878-1886 


HE year 1886 was destined to be a crucial one in the history of the 

American labor movement. The eight-hour crusade, the num- 
erous strikes, the Haymarket bomb, the entrance of workingmen 
into the political arena at the state and national levels, and the mush- 
room growth of labor organizations all contributed to the agitation and 
excitement of the year. Yet the importance of these events was over- 
shadowed by a development that was to have such far-reaching implica- 
tions that it would determine the future of the labor movement for the 
succeeding half century. That development was the declaration of war 
by the trade unions against the reform unionism of the Knights of 
Labor. 

The struggle between the Knights and the other unions represented 
a clash of two fundamentally opposing ideologies. The Knights of 
Labor, on the one hand, grew out of the reform and humanitarian 
movements of ante-bellum America, and was the direct decendent, 
through the National Labor Union, of the labor reform tradition of 
the Jacksonian era. Banking on the leveling influence of technological 
change, its leaders sought to organize the entire producing class into a 
single irresistible coalition that would work toward the abolition of the 
wage system and the establishment of a new society. “We do not 
believe,” a high official of the Knights remarked, “that the emancipa- 
tion of labor will come with increased wages and a reduction in the 
hours of labor; we must go deeper than that, and this matter will not 
be settled until the wage system is abolished.”’ The leaders of the 
Knights therefore emphasized education and co-operation, and they 
bitterly opposed their constituents’ participation in such affairs as the 
Southwest and stockyards strikes of 1886, as well as the very popular 
eight-hour movement of that same year. 

The reform ideology of the Knights, in turn, had an important 
impact upon the development of its structure, which followed a 
heterogeneous rather than a homogeneous pattern. Minimizing the 
utility of organization along trade lines, the Order emphasized instead 
the grouping of all workers, regardless of craft, into a single body.” 


1 The Laster, IV (Nov. 15, 1891), 3. 
2 For the antitrade unionism of the national leadership of the Knights see the Journal of 
United Labor, 1 (June 15, 1880), 21 (hereinafter cited as JUL); Knights of Labor, Proceedings 
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Highest priority therefore was given to the mixed local assembly, which 
included all workers irrespective of their trade or degree of skill. Neither 
a trade, plant, nor industrial union, the mixed assembly could never 
be more than a study or debating group. Including many diverse 
elements (even employers), it could not adapt itself to meet the prob- 
lems of a specific industry or trade. The mixed assembly might agitate 
for reform or participate in politics, but it could never become the 
collective bargaining representative of its members. 

Given the predominance of the mixed over the trade local, the 
structure of the Knights inevitably developed along geographical 
rather than jurisdictional lines, and the district assembly, which in- 
cluded mixed as well as trade locals, became the most characteristic 
form of organization. The highest governmental body of the Knights 
—the General Assembly—was not intended as a medium for collective 
bargaining. Indeed, its very inclusiveness precluded such a possibility. 

The trade unions, on the other hand, rejected the broad reform goals 
of the Knights, emphasizing instead higher wages, shorter hours, and 
job control. Such objectives were clearly incompatible with an organiza- 
tional structure such as that developed by the Knights. Eschewing the 
multitrade local that had been so prevalent during the 1860’s and was 
being perpetuated by the Order, the trade unions began to stress the 
craft-industrial form of organization both at the local and national 
levels. A relative scarcity of labor, together with a rapidly expanding 
economy, had created a favorable environment for the trade unions. 
Gambling on the hope that the rise of a national market made organiza- 
tion along trade rather than geographical lines more effective, union 
leaders chose to concentrate upon the task of organizing the workers 
along trade lines into unions designed for collective bargaining rather 
than social reform.’ 

Therefore, given the inherent differences in ideology and structure, 
the conflict between the Knights and the trade unions was, if not 
inevitable, certainly not an unexpected or surprising development.‘ 





of the General Assembly, 1880, p. 169; 1884, pp. 716-17; 1897, p. 37 (hereinafter cited as 
K. of L., GA Proc.); Terence V. Powderly, Thirty Years of Labor: 1859 to 1889 (Columbus: 
Excelsior Publishing House, 1889), pp. 155-56; Powderly Letter Books, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C.; Powderly to James Rogers, Dec. 19, 1892; Gerald N. Grob, “Ter- 
ence V. Powderly and the Knights of Labor,” Mid-America, XXXIX (January 1957), 41-42. 

3 See Lloyd Ulman, The Rise of the National Trade Union (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955), pp. 348-77. 

4 See Carroll D. Wright, “An Historical Sketch of the Knights of Labor,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, 1 (Jan. 1887), 155; Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, XI (June 1886), 6; The 
Carpenter, V1 (Feb. 1886), 4, (Apr. 1886), 4. 
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Undoubtedly the antagonistic personalities of partisans on both sides 
hastened an open rift.” Yet the hostilities between the Knights and the 
trade unions cannot be explained solely in terms of personalities, for the 
conflict was not simply a struggle for power between two rivals. It was 
a clash between two fundamentally different ideologies—with the 
future of the labor movement at stake. 





The contest between trade unionists and reformers for control of the 
labor movement developed on two planes. Commencing first as an 
internal struggle within the Knights, it eventually expanded and soon 
involved the national unions. Within the Knights the struggle revolved 
around the unresolved question as to which form of organization best 
met working-class necessities. On the surface the issue of mixed versus 
trade locals was simply a structural problem. In reality, however, the 
differences between the two forms indicated the existence of a funda- 
mental cleavage in ultimate objectives, for the mixed assembly could 
be utilized only for reform or political purposes, while the trade assembly 
was generally a collective bargaining organization. 

Although the national leadership of the Knights regarded the mixed 
assembly as the ideal type of unit, a large proportion of its local assem- 
blies were trade rather than mixed. The first local, composed of 
garment cutters, was strictly craft, and remained so to the end. Most 
of the other locals that followed were also trade assemblies.° On 
January 1, 1882, according to the Journal of United Labor, there were 
27 working districts and over 400 local assemblies. Of the latter, 318 were 
trade and only 116 were mixed. Thirteen additional districts, not 
functioning, had 53 trade and 87 mixed locals, attesting to the relative 
instability of the mixed form of organization. Of the 135 locals attached 
directly to the General Assembly, 67 were trade and 68 were mixed.” 

Despite the wide latitude given them to organize trade local assem- 
blies, the trade element within the Knights nevertheless found it 
difficult to function efficiently. Local trade assemblies, no matter how 


5 Norman J. Ware emphasized the importance of conflicting personalities. Ware, The Labor 
Movement in the United States, 1860-1895 (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929), 
pp. 162-63, et passim. 

6 See Wright, “An Historical Sketch Knights of Labor,” p. 146. 

7 Ware, Labor Movement, p. 158. The statistics on trade locals in the Knights are unsatisfac- 
tory and misleading, since many of them admitted workers belonging to different trades. 
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inclusive in their particular area, were often ineffective when operating 
in a market that was regional or national rather than local in character. 
So long as employers could find a ready supply of nonunion labor 
elsewhere, efforts at collective bargaining by locals would be ineffective. 
The only solution lay in national organization, and the trade exponents 
within the Knights pressed for national and regional trade districts that 
would transcend the limited geographical area normally encompassed 
by the local or district assembly. 

The General Assembly, therefore, meeting in January 1879, author- 
ized the establishment of autonomous national trade districts within 
the framework of the Knights. But only nine months later the Assem- 
bly completely reversed itself by declaring that trade locals were 
“contrary to the spirit and genius of the Order,” and it returned ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all locals to the district assembly of their area.® 

In December 1881, however, the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions, predecessor of the American Federation of Labor 
(A.F. of L.), held its first convention. Of the 107 delegates present, no 
less than 50 came from the Knights.” 

The following September the General Assembly heard the secretary 
of the Knights warn that trade sentiment was growing rapidly. “Many 
Trades Unions have also written me,” he remarked, “stating that they 
were seriously meditating the propriety of coming over to us in a body, 
freely expressing the opinion that their proper place was in our 
Order.” *° To prevent any mass exodus from the Order to the rival 
Federation, and also to recruit members from the trade unions, the 
General Assembly enacted legislation authorizing and encouraging 
the formation of national and regional trade districts. This move was 
reafirmed and even extended at the meetings of the General Assembly 
in 1884 and 1886." 

While permissible, at least in theory, the establishment of trade 
districts was not a simple matter. The basic philosophy of the Knights 
militated against organization along craft lines, and the establishment 
of autonomous trade units within the framework of the Order aroused 
strong opposition. “I do not favor the establishment of any more 
National Trade Districts,” Terence V. Powderly, head of the Knights 


8K. of L., GA Proc., Jan. 1879, pp. 69-70, 72; Sept. 1879, pp. 98, 129. 

® Federation of Organized Trades, Proceedings, 1881, pp. 7-9 (1905 reprinting). 

10K. of L., GA Proc., 1882, pp. 296-98. See also the statement of the General Executive 
Board in tbid., p. 334. 

11 Jbid., pp. 364, 368; 1884, pp. 705-7, 776; 1886, pp. 265-66. 
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from 1879 to 1893, told the General Assembly in 1885, “they are a step 
backward.”"* Other reform unionists, echoing Powderly’s sentiments, 
charged that trade districts violated the fundamental principles of the 
Knights.’* Holding tenaciously to their reform concepts, the leaders 
of the Knights were insistent in their demands that organization should 
not proceed along trade lines. 

Applicants for trade districts therefore could not always be certain 
that charters would be granted them, even though they had met all 
the formal requirements. In some cases charters were granted without 
any questions. Window Glass Workers’ Local Assembly (L.A.) 300 was 
chartered as a national trade district at a time when such districts were 
contrary to the laws of the Knights, and the telegraphers were organized 
nationally in 1882 as District Assembly (D.A.) 45. For a while these 
two were the only national districts, although before 1886 there were 
two district assemblies composed of miners, five of shoemakers, three 
of railroad employees, and one each of printers, plumbers, leather 
workers, government employees, and streetcar employees. Between 1883 
and 1885 the General Assembly went on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of trade districts of shoemakers, plate-glass workers, and plumb- 
ers.'* On the other hand, after sanctioning the formation of builders’ 
districts in 1882, it refused the following year to permit these districts 
to be represented on the General Executive Board.’® Even while passing 
legislation authorizing trade districts, the General Assembly refused 
to allow woodworkers, cigarmakers, and carpenters to organize trade 
districts. Furthermore, it passed a resolution stating that no charter 
for a trade district would be granted unless the applicants could 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the General Executive Board that 
the craft could not be effectively organized under the system of mixed 
or territorial districts."* The attitude of the board, however, was often 
conditioned by the antitrade unionism of its officers. In 1886, for exam- 
ple, it refused to sanction the request of five building trade locals that 
they be permitted to withdraw from D.A. 66 and organize their own 
district. At the same time it empowered a New Hampshire local to 
change from a trade to a mixed assembly.”* 

12 [bid., 1885, p. 25. 

13 See the JUL, VII (June 25, 1886), 2100; John Swinton’s Paper, Sept. 6, 1885; K. of L., 
GA Proc., 1884, pp. 716-17. 

14K. of L., GA Proc., 1883, pp. 438, 443, 502; 1884, p. 787; 1885, pp. 127, 133; JUL, V 
(Dec. 10, 1884), 856. 

15K. of L., GA Proc., 1882, pp. 325, 347; 1883, pp. 445, 498. 


16 [bid., 1882, pp. 311, 351; 1883, pp. 439-40, 498, 502. 
17 [bid., 1886, pp. 126-27. 
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Trade units, generally speaking, were authorized usually in efforts 
to attract workers to join the Knights. Thus the International Trunk- 
makers Union came into the Order as a trade district.1* Once inside, 
however, workers found it considerably more difficult to secure trade 
charters. After affiliating in 1882, to cite one case, the plumbers later 
left the Knights when they encountered difficulty in obtaining a charter 
for a national trade district, and they established the International 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Steam Fitters, and Gas Fitters.’® 

The hostility of the national leadership of the Knights was not the 
sole obstacle to the formation of trade units. Mixed and territorial 
districts, which were first in the field and were already established as 
functioning organizations, were also antagonistic toward trade dis- 
tricts. If the latter were formed, not only would a mixed district suffer 
a loss of membership to a trade district, but it would also surrender its 
absolute jurisdiction over a given territorial area, since the autonomous 
trade district would exercise control over the entire craft in that area. 

The General Assembly and the General Executive Board often 
supported the mixed and territorial districts in disputes with trade 
districts. Frequently the district’s consent was a prerequisite to secession 
and the establishment of a trade district. This consent was not easily 
obtained. In 1886 D.A. 30 of Massachusetts turned down an applica- 
tion by four of its locals for permission to withdraw and form a national 
trade assembly of rubber workers.”° While the General Assembly sup- 
ported a district court decision that members of trade locals could not 
be compelled to join mixed locals, the General Executive Board refused 
to force trade members of mixed locals to transfer to trade assemblies.”* 

Even after obtaining a charter, trade districts encountered difficulties 
with the mixed district in their areas. Dual jurisdiction often led to 
friction, though in theory the system of mixed and trade districts ap- 
peared perfectly harmonious and compatible. For example, D.A. 64 of 
New York City, composed of workers in the printing and publishing 
business, became embroiled in a rivalry with D.A. 49 (mixed). In 1883 
D.A. 64 failed to get exclusive jurisdiction over all workers in the trade. 





18 Jbid., 1883, p. 506; 1884, p. 619. This was also the case in the affiliation of the harness 
workers. JUL, IV (June 1883), 511; (July 1883), 520-21. The Knights also aided the barbers, 
horse railway men, miners, railway men, and ax makers in attempts to get them to join. 

19 New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, Annual Report, V (1887), 202-3. 

20 Quarterly Report of District Assembly No. 30... July .. . 1886 (Boston, 1886), p. 69. 
For a somewhat similar case see New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, Annual Report, V (1887), 
202-4. 

21K. of L., GA Proc., 1885, pp. 102-3, 140; 1886, p. 130. 
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Soon afterward D.A. 49 charged that the printers were accepting locals 
not of their trade, and that these locals had also withdrawn from D.A. 
49 without permission. An investigation by the secretary of the General 
Executive Board disclosed that D.A. 64 had been initiating lithograph- 
ers, typefounders, pressmen, and feeders in order to strengthen itself as 
a bargaining unit, and that it had not engaged in raiding forays against 
D.A. 49. Although the Board upheld D.A. 64, the decision did not 
resolve the rivalry, and the two districts continued their feud.” 

With the single exception of L.A. 300, trade districts did not enjoy 
any appreciable measure of success between 1878 and 1885.”* The far- 
reaching reform goals of the Knights and its structural inclusiveness left 
the advocates of trade organization in the position of a perpetual 
minority. The expansion of the Knights into the more sparsely popu- 
lated regions of the South and West, moreover, further diminished 
trade influence, since the mixed assembly was dominant in rural areas. 
Lacking a majority, the trade members were unable to establish a 
central strike fund or concentrate on collective bargaining, and they 
found that their immediate goals were being subordinated to and 
sacrificed for more utopian objectives. 





II 


The struggle between trade unionists and reformers within the 
Knights, however, was completely overshadowed by the rupture of 
relations in 1886 between the Knights and the national unions. The 
latter, stronger and more cohesive than the trade districts of the Order, 
were better able to take the lead in the conflict between reform and 
trade unionism. Disillusioned with labor reformism, the trade unions 
acted upon the premise that the traditional programs of the past were 
no longer suitable to the changing environment, and they led the 
assault against the Knights of Labor in 1886. 

During the early 1880's, however, it was by no means evident that 
the Knights and the national unions were predestined to clash. The 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions permitted district 


22 Ibid., 1883, pp. 467, 508; 1884, p. 617; 1885, pp. 125, 135; 1887, pp. 1714, 1757. 

23 Even the successful career of L.A. 300 cannot be attributed to the Knights. It was due 
primarily to the skilled nature of the trade which permitted the window glass workers to organ- 
ize thoroughly, restrict output, and regulate apprenticeship requirements. See Pearce Davis, The 
Development of the American Glass Industry (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), 
pp. 126-30. 
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assemblies of the Knights to be represented at its annual conventions,” 
and many trade union leaders also belonged to the Order.”’ Local 
unions and assemblies often co-operated in joint boycotts, and expres- 
sions of friendliness by the national unions toward Powderly and other 
officials of the Knights were not uncommon.” The International 
Typographical Union expressed appreciation in 1882 for the aid given 
it by the Knights in a number of cities, and then went on to adopt 
resolutions recommending co-operation with other labor organizations 
and permitting its members to join any body that would further the 
interests of the craft in their particular locality.** In other words, the 
national unions regarded the Knights as a valuable economic ally. 

In turn, the Knights vehemently denied having any hostile designs 
upon the trade unions, and in a number of prominent cases before 1885 
it acted accordingly.** Nevertheless, with its structural inclusiveness 
and reform ideology, it was perhaps inevitable that the Order, in its 
efforts to bring all workingmen into a single organization, would 
undercut trade union organizational efforts. Thus the General Assembly 
authorized a committee in 1883 to confer with union representatives 
in the hope of incorporating all the trade unions within the Knights.” 

In the absence of any national or international union, the absorption 
of local unions by the Knights in the form of trade assemblies created no 
friction. Indeed, isolated local unions were eager to afhliate with such a 
powerful national organization.*” By 1886, therefore, the Knights 
claimed nearly eleven hundred local assemblies, many of which un- 
doubtedly represented local trade unions having no parent national 
union. 

When, however, the Knights began to organize workingmen in 
trades already having national organizations, friction was quick to 
arise. The trouble that followed the Order’s expansion into the realm 
of the trade unions was not simply a jurisdictional rivalry between 
similar organizations. As discussed above, the Order and the national 





24 Federation of Organized Trades, Proceedings, 1882, pp. 5, 16, 20, 23. 

25 For a partial list of trade union leaders belonging to the Knights see The Painter, Il (Feb. 
1888), 3. 

26 See Iron Molders’ Journal, XIX (June 30, 1883), 9; XX (June 30, 1884), 10; XXI (Nov. 
30, 1885), 14; Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, Proceedings, 1882, p. 955; 
The Craftsman, Il (Jan. 17, 1885), 2, (Aug. 15, 1885), 2. 

27 International Typographical Union, Proceedings, 1882, pp. 43, 58, 62, 78, 83, 87. 

28 See K. of L., GA Proc., 1882, p. 270; 1884, pp. 707, 787; 1885, pp. 73, 138. 

29 Jbid., 1883, pp. 460, 467, 505-6. See also Powderly Letter Books, Powderly to J. P. Mc- 
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unions had opposing conceptions of the legitimate functions of the 
labor movement, which in turn had led to different structural forms. 
The expansion of the Order’s mixed units thus served to undermine 
the economic functions of the trade unions, since the heterogeneous 
character of the former prevented them from exercising any appreciable 
degree of economic power. Furthermore, the structural diversity of the 
Knights caused trouble when its trade assemblies sought to perform 
tasks that logically fell within the purview of the trade unions.*’ The 
national unions, moreover, took the position that geographical trade 
assemblies were inadequate to meet the challenge of a nationalized econ- 
omy, and in fact were little better than mixed district assemblies. In 
defense, union officials generally refused to consent to a mutual recogni- 
tion of working cards,” and they demanded that the Knights cease 
interfering in trade affairs.** 

The Knights, however, did not heed the warnings of the national 
unions, and its organizers continued their sporadic work in trades 
having national unions. “Every week,” John Swinton reported in 1885, 
“Trades Unions are turned into Local Assemblies, or Assemblies are 
organized out of Trade Unions.” As early as 1881 a district leader 
attempted to capture a typographical union local, and by 1884 there 
were over forty local assemblies of printers in the Knights.*” The over- 
zealous activities of the Order’s organizers also led to trouble with the 
Bricklayers and Masons International Union.*® 

The trade unions continuously charged that the Order had accepted 
scabs and unfair workers.” It is probable that the unions greatly 
exaggerated this grievance, but there is little doubt that the existence 
of two labor organizations, each purporting to accomplish different 
ends, created a disciplinary problem. Intraunion disagreements fre- 





31 Differences over wages, hours, and working conditions frequently ensued between trade 
assemblies and local and national unions, especially since no formal co-ordinating bodies existed. 
For an example of such a disagreement see K. of L., GA Proc., 1884, pp. 703, 764, 768. 

32 Tron Molders International Union, Proceedings, 1882, pp. 15, 54-55. 

33 See the National Labor Tribune, July 7, 1883, cited in John R. Commons, ed., History of 
Labour in the United States (4 vols: New York: Macmillan Company, 1918-1935), II, 353. 
“With other trade unionists,” Gompers recalled, “I joined the Knights of Labor for the purpose 
of confining that organization to theoretical educational work and to see that the Trade Unions 
were protected from being undermined or disrupted.” Gompers Letter Books, A.F. of L.—C.LO. 
Building, Washington, D.C., Gompers to N. E. Mathewson, Oct. 10, 1890. 

34 John Swinton’s Paper, Apr. 12, 1885. 

35 JUL, II (Sept.—Oct. 1881), 158; John Swinton’s Paper, Mar. 2, 1884. 

36 Bricklayers and Masons International Union, Proceedings, 1884, p. 9; Powderly Papers, 
Henry O. Cole to Powderly, Mar. 9, Apr. 28, 1883. 

37 The Carpenter, Il (Feb. 1883), 3; International Typographical Union, Proceedings, 1884, 
p. 12. 
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quently concluded with one party seceding and joining the Order as a 
local assembly. Thus the trade unions found that the Knights were 
attracting dissidents who normally might have remained in the union.” 

Despite the proselytizing activities of the Knights, there was no 
general conflict with the other unions before July 1885. At this time 
the membership of the Order was slightly over 100,000, and examples 
of clashes with the trade unions were generally the exception rather 
than the rule. When differences did arise, the trade unions often made 
conciliatory efforts at peaceful adjustment. Thus the convention of the 
International Typographical Union agreed in 1884 to its president’s 
suggestion that he confer with Powderly in order to iron out existing 
grievances, although it refused to sanction a proposed amalgamation 
with the Order.” 

In only one major case—that involving the Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union—did the differences between a national union and the 
Knights erupt in open hostilities before 1886. Historians, placing much 
emphasis upon this particular conflict, have credited Adolph Strasser 
and Samuel Gompers, the leaders of the Cigar Makers, with the dual 
responsibility of helping to precipitate the internecine war between the 
national unions and-the Knights, and then founding the A.F. of L. as a 
rival national federation.” 

While the national unions generally supported the Cigar Makers 
in its struggle with the Knights,"’ it is improbable that sympathy for 
the Cigar Makers would have led to a fight with the Order. Undoubt- 
edly Strasser and Gompers exerted great efforts to induce the unions to 
lend them support. The fact is also incontrovertible that both were de- 
termined, forceful, and sometimes ruthless men. Nevertheless, their 
efforts would have been useless unless a solid basis of discontent had 
already existed. In other words, for the unions to break with the 
Knights, there must have been more compelling reasons than simply 
the activities of two individuals. 





38 For typical examples see The Carpenter, III (Oct. 1883), 2; VI (Mar. 1886), 4; VIII (Feb. 
15, 1888), 1; Robert A. Christie, Empire in Wood: A History of the Carpenters’ Union (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1956), pp. 50-51; John Swinton’s Paper, Feb. 1, 8, 1885; K. of L., 
GA Proc., 1885, pp. 106, 109, 140. 

39 International Typographical Union, Proceedings, 1884, pp. 12, 65-66, 70, 72, 102. 

40 See especially Ware, Labor Movement, pp. 258-79, 285, et passim, and Commons, History 
of Labour, II, 401-2. 

41 Jron Molders’ Journal, XXII (Mar. 31, 1886), 14; The Craftsman, Ill (Aug. 7, 1886), 2. 
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III 


To understand the conflict that split the labor movement, the rapid 
growth of the Knights after 1885 must be examined. In the twelve 
months between July 1885 and June 1886 the Order’s membership 
increased from 100,000 to over 700,000. This growth, at least in part, 
came about at the expense of the other unions. In many cases workers 
abandoned their trade unions to join the Knights. The Journeymen 
Tailors National Union found that many of its locals had transferred 
to the Knights, resulting in a considerable loss of membership. A vice- 
president of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
complained in 1886 that some sublodges in his area had been disbanded 
because of inroads by the Order.” Further difficulty was caused by 
overzealous organizers who made determined efforts to transform trade 
unions into local assemblies. In February 1886 the secretary of the 
Journeymen Bakers National Union protested against such activities. 
“We never knew,” responded the secretary-treasurer of the Knights, 
“that the K. of L. was proscribed from bringing into its fold all branches 
of honorable toil.” 

The Knights, in other words, had adopted an organizational policy 
diametrically different from that of the trade unions. The traditional 
concept of organization held by the A.F. of L. (the representative of 
the trade unions) required that federal labor unions (local units includ- 
ing workers of all trades having no separate unions of their own) be 
splintered into separate homogeneous craft units as soon as there were 
enough workers in that locality to form such bodies. The aim of such a 
policy was to develop the collective bargaining potentialities of the 
various trades. The Knights, on the other hand, sought to reverse this 
strategy and proceed in the opposite direction, and it encouraged the 
combining of trade units into mixed assemblies, which at most were 
reform or political units. Beneath the structural and organizational 
differences of the two groups, therefore, lay opposing goals. 

To what extent did the Knights encroach upon the domain of the 
trade unions? Peter J. McGuire of the Carpenters claimed that between 
150 and 160 trade unions, including the Molders, Boiler-Makers, Bakers, 

42 John B. Lennon, “Journeymen Tailors,” American Federationist, IX (Sept. 1902), 5993 
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Miners, Typographical, and Granite Cutters, had grievances against 
the Order.** Only in the case of the Bricklayers and Masons Interna- 
tional Union, however, is the evidence fairly complete. In response to 
a survey conducted in the summer of 1886, the union’s secretary received 
eighty-seven replies. Eight locals reported the existence of bricklayers 
and masons assemblies within their jurisdiction, four claimed the 
Knights were working for subunion wages, and three asserted the 
Knights were working longer hours. “But there are a large number 
of such men scattered throughout the country who belong to mixed 
assemblies,” the secretary reported—and herein lay the union’s major 
grievance.*” The complaints of the Bricklayers and Masons were echoed 
by most of the other major national unions.*® 

In general, the national unions were fearful of the Knights for two 
closely related reasons. The mixed assembly, in the first place, was 
incompatible with trade union goals. In theory both structural forms 
could exist side by side, each pursuing its own ends. Thus the mixed 
assembly could concentrate on reform and politics, while the trade 
unions could develop their collective bargaining functions. This modus 
vivendi, however, presupposed that workers could belong simultane- 
ously to both trade unions and mixed assemblies. At a time when the 
labor movement’s primary problem was to organize and stay organized, 
such an assumption was unwarranted, and trade union leaders rec- 
ognized the mutual hostility of the mixed assembly and trade union. 

In the second place, trade union officials opposed the chartering of 
trade assemblies within the Knights for the reason that these units had 
proved incapable of developing collective bargaining and other union 
institutions. Furthermore, the geographical and regional organization 
of the Knights meant that there was little hope for the mature evolution 
of the national trade assembly. Since local trade assemblies were often 
ineffective when operating in an environment marked by a nationalized 
economy and the geographical mobility of labor, trade union leaders 
argued that these units were attempting to perform functions that logi- 
cally belonged to the national unions, and in the long run tended to 





44K. of L., GA Proc., 1886 special session, pp. 50-51. 

45 Bricklayers and Masons International Union, Proceedings, 1887, pp. 70-75. 

46 Iron Molders’ Journal, XXII (Feb. 28, 1886), 10, 14, (Apr. 30, 1886), 8, (Aug. 31, 1886), 
6; XXIII (Dec. 31, 1886), 7; The Craftsman, Ill (May 15, 1886), 3; Granite Cutters’ Journal, 
X (Apr. 1886), 3; The Carpenter, VI (May 1886), 2; Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, XI (Apr. 
1886), 6; Printers’ Circular, XXI (June 1886), 66; International Typographical Union, Proceed- 
ings, 1886, pp. 90, 93-94; Iron Molders International Union, Proceedings, 1886, pp. 16, 25, 31. 
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undermine the standards of membership and employment that the 
unions had struggled so fiercely to establish.*7 

By the spring of 1886 relations between the trade unions and the 
Knights had so deteriorated that a collision appeared imminent.”* Five 
prominent unionists therefore called for a meeting of union leaders 
to arrange a settlement of differences, while at the same time Powderly 
summoned the General Assembly in a special session to consider, among 
other things, the troubles with the trade unions. The conference of trade 
union officials then appointed a committee of five to draw up a plan 
of settlement. Under the moderating influence of McGuire, who played 
the leading role, the committee drew up a “treaty,” which it submitted 
to the General Executive Board of the Knights on May 25, 1886."° 

By the terms of this treaty the Knights would refrain from organiz- 
ing any trade having a national organization, and also would revoke 
the charter of any existing trade assembly having a parent union. In 
the second place, any workers guilty of ignoring trade union wage scales, 
scabbing, or any other offense against a union, would be ineligible for 
membership in the Order. Third, any organizer who tampered with or 
interfered in the internal affairs of trade unions would have his com- 
mission revoked. Finally, local and district assemblies were not to 
interfere while trade unions engaged in strikes or lockouts, and the 
Knights would not be permitted to issue any label or trade-mark where 
a national union had already done so.” 

On the surface it appears surprising that the trade unions, which 
claimed to represent about 350,000 workers (although their actual 
membership was about 160,000), would present such a document to an 
organization having 700,000 members. Yet the treaty was neither a bar- 
gaining offer nor a declaration of war.”’ It was rather the logical out- 
come of the duality that had pervaded the labor movement since the 
Civil War. Under its terms the labor movement would be divided into 
two separate and distinct compartments. The Knights of Labor, on the 
one hand, would continue its efforts to abolish the wage system, reform 





47 See The Craftsman, Ill (Feb. 6, 1886), 2, (Mar. 20, 1886), 1; The Carpenter, XXIV (Dec. 
1904), 5. 

48 John Swinton’s Paper, Mar. 21, 1886; Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, Biennial Report, 
IV (1886), 160-61. 

49 Bricklayers and Masons International Union, Proceedings, 1887, pp. 63-66; The Carpenter, 
VI (May 1886), 2, (June 1886), 3; Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, XI (June 1886), 7; K. of L., 
GA Proc., 1886 special session, pp. 1-2; Powderly Letter Books, Powderly to P. J. McGuire and 
Adolph Strasser, May 11, 1886. 

50 ALF. of L., Proceedings, 1886, p. 16 (1905-06 reprinting). 

51 Cf. Ware, Labor Movement, p. 284. 
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society, and educate the working class. The national unions, on the 
other hand, would be left paramount in the economic field, and the 
Order would no longer be permitted to exercise any control over wages, 
hours, working conditions, or the process of collective bargaining. In 
other words, trade unionism and reform unionism had come to a part- 
ing of the ways. 

In one sense the treaty was an expression of the fear of the skilled 
workers that they were being subordinated to the interests of the un- 
skilled.” Yet the polarization implied in such an interpretation should 
not be exaggerated, for it cannot be said that the Knights themselves 
represented the unskilled workers. The Order was not an industrial 
union, nor did it emphasize collective bargaining. It was rather a 
heterogeneous mass that subordinated the economic functions of labor 
organizations to its primary goal of reforming society. The mixed 
assembly, while including workers of all trades and callings, was in no 
sense an industrial union, since it was not organized either by industry 
or factory. Moreover, the trade unions had never excluded the unskilled 
from the labor movement; they simply maintained that organization 
along craft lines was historically correct. “In truth,” remarked Gompers, 
“the trade union is nothing more or less than the organization of wage 
earners engaged in a given employment, whether skilled or unskilled, 





for the purpose of attaining the best possible reward, [and] the best 
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attainable conditions for the workers in that trade or calling.’ 

The General Assembly of the Knights, in turn, submitted its own 
proposals to the union committee. Its terms included protection against 
unfair workers, a mutual exchange of working cards, and the holding 
of a joint conference before either organization presented wages and 
hours demands to employers.** Clearly the Assembly’s position was in 
fundamental disagreement with that of the trade unions. The latter had 
demanded unitary control over the economic field, while the Knights 
had demanded equal jurisdiction over membership and working 


52 Perlman has interpreted the conflict between the Knights and unions largely as one between 
skilled and unskilled workers. Commons, History of Labour, Il, 396-97. Undoubtedly the skilled 
workers feared the Knights. The Knights, however, was not necessarily an organization of 
unskilled workers, as the large number of trade assemblies would indicate. While the unions 
jealously guarded their autonomy and independence, the conflict that developed in 1886 was 
more than simply a struggle between the skilled and unskilled, although this aspect was ar 
important element. 

53 Gompers Letter Books, Gompers to George H. Daggett, Jan. 4, 1896. See also Gompers to 
Albert C. Stevens, Nov. 1, 1889; Gompers to Frank D. Hamlin, May 6, 1890; Gompers to 
Charles W. Nelson, Apr. 29, 1892. 

54K. of L., GA Proc., 1886 special session, pp. 53, 55, 67. 
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standards. Thus neither side evinced willingness to compromise over 
basic issues. 

Although failing to conclude a settlement with the trade unions, the 
special session of the General Assembly did not close the door to further 
negotiations. For the time being, therefore, the conflict remained in 
abeyance. While matters were pending, however, the Knights made a 
determined effort to end friction by intensifying its campaign to bring 
the national unions under its control. The national unions, however, 
recognized that the structure of the Knights was incompatible with 
trade union objectives, and the policy of the Order was only partially 
successful. Some of the smaller unions, including the Seamen’s Benev- 
olent Union, the Eastern Glass Bottle Blowers’ League, and the 
Western Green Bottle Blowers’ Association, joined the Knights.”” The 
American Flint Glass Workers Union, on the other hand, refused to go 
along with the other glassworkers because of an earlier dispute with the 
Order.*° In New York City the Knights made a determined but un- 
successful attempt to capture the German shoemakers and the Associ- 
ated Jewelers.”’ Most of the larger and more important unions emphati- 
cally rejected the Order’s overtures. The members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers overwhelmingly defeated a 
referendum on the subject, while a similar poll conducted by the 
secretary of the Bricklayers and Masons resulted in the same conclusion. 
The Iron Molders’ convention turned down the merger proposal by a 
vote of 114 to 27.°° Furthermore, the Typographical Union, the Carpen- 
ters, the Plumbers and Gas Fitters, the coal miners, and the Stationary 
Engineers all rejected the invitation to join the Knights.” 

At the regular meeting of the General Assembly in October 1886 
further negotiations between the trade unions and the Knights again 
ended in failure. The action by the Assembly in ordering all workers 
holding cards in both the Knights and the Cigar Makers International 





55 JUL, VIII (Aug. 20, 1887), 2476; K. of L., GA Proc., 1887, p. 1334; John Swinton’s Paper, 
July 25, 1886; David A. McCabe, The Standard Rate in American Trade Unions (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1912), pp. 155-56. The glassworkers probably joined the Order in 
the hope of emulating the success of L.A. 300. 

56 Iron Molders’ Journal, XXII (Feb. 28, 1886), 10; Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, XI (Aug. 
1886), 6; Secretzry of Internal Affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Annual Report, 
XVI (1888), Prt. III, Section F, pp. 18-19. P 

57 The Carpenter, VI (Oct. 1886), 1. 

58 Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, Proceedings, 1886, pp. 1807-08, 
1818-19, 1846; 1887, pp. 1959-62; Bricklayers and Masons International Union, Proceedings, 
1887, pp. 71, 76; Iron Molders International Union, Proceedings, 1886, pp. 17-20. 

59 John Swinton’s Paper, June 20, 1886; The Carpenter, VI (Oct. 1886), 1. See also Loco- 
motive Firemen’s Magazine, X (Mar. 1886), 141. 
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Union to leave the latter under pain of expulsion ® was interpreted by 
both sides as constituting a final break and an open declaration of war.” 
The trade union committee therefore issued a call on November 10, 
1886, for all unions to send representatives to a convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 8, to form an “American Federation or Alliance of 
all National and International Trade Unions.” Out of this meeting 
came the A.F. of L. Completely dominated by the national unions, the 
December convention excluded assemblies of the Knights from mem- 
bership, and then proceeded to establish the new organization on,a firm 
foundation.” 

Thus by the end of 1886 the die had been cast, and the Knights and 
national unions prepared for war. Why had all negotiations failed? 
Undoubtedly the intractability of leaders on both sides contributed to 
the difficulties, but there were also those who had made sincere efforts 
to head off the impending conflict. The trade unions, furthermore, had 
encountered jurisdictional rivalries with the Knights, but this has 
been an endemic problem of the labor movement, and one which has 
not always had an unhappy ending. 

The conflict between the Knights and the trade unions, then, had 
a much broader significance than the negotiations between them indi- 
cated, and represented the culmination of decades of historical develop- 
ment. The Knights, growing out of the humanitarian and reform 
crusades of ante-bellum America, emphasized the abolition of the wage 
system and the reorganization of society. To achieve this purpose it 
insisted on the prime importance of the mixed assembly, which would 
serve as the nucleus of an organization dedicated to reform. The trade 
unions, on the other hand, accepted their environment, and sought to 
take advantage of the relative scarcity of labor and the rising scale of 
production. Hence they emphasized the collective bargaining functions 
of labor organizations, thus tacitly accepting the workers’ wage status. 

Perhaps grounds for compromise did exist, but neither side was prone 
to make any concessions. The national unions, by insisting upon strict 
trade autonomy as a sine qua non of settlement, were in effect demand- 
ing that the Knights should virtually abandon any pretense at being a 


60 K. of L., GA Proc., 1886, pp. 200, 282. 

61 See Joseph R. Buchanan, The Story of a Labor Agitator (New York: The Outlook Com- 
pany, 1903), p. 314. 

62 Bricklayers and Masons International Union, Proceedings, 1887, pp. 79-80; A.F. of L., 
Proceedings, 1886, pp. 13-15. A committee from the Knights was also present at the trade 
union convention in December 1886 but no agreement was reached. See A.F. of L., Proceedings, 
1886, pp. 17-18; K. of L., GA Proc., 1887, pp. 1445-47. 
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bona fide labor organization. It is true that the unions could have 
organized as national autonomous trade districts if the Knights had 
been ready to grant permission. The leaders of the Knights, however, 
were unwilling to permit their organization to be transformed into 
what the A.F. of L. ultimately became. Indeed, after 1886 many national 
trade districts left the Order because of their inability to function within 
the framework of that body.® The national unions, moreover, were not 
encouraged by the experiences of trade districts within the Knights 
before 1886. Finally, there was the simple element of power, and both 
the trade unions and the Knights, as established organizations, were 
adamant in their refusal to surrender any part of it. 

Between reform and trade unionism, therefore, existed a gulf that 
the leaders of the 1880’s were unable to bridge. By 1886 this chasm had 
widened to such a degree that co-operation between the two seemed 
virtually impossible and war seemed to be the only solution. Reform 
and trade unionism had at last come to a parting of the ways, and upon 
the outcome of the ensuing struggle hinged the destiny of the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 
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63 The shoemakers, miners, machinists, garmentworkers, carriage and wagonworkers, and 
potters all seceded from the Knights after 1886 because of their inability to function efficiently 
within the existing framework of the Order. For evidence on this point see the following: The 
Laster, 1 (Mar. 15, 1889), 1; Shoe Workers’ Journal, XI (July 1910), 11; United Mine Workers 
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Review Article 


FINANCING THE BRITISH WAR EFFORT 


War is a drain on resources, both of manpower and of materials. The 
object of government financial policy in time of war is primarily to ease 
the real drain by making its monetary counterpart work as smoothly as possi- 
ble. In a long and brilliantly written book R. S. Sayers? has provided a meaty 
account of Britain’s financial policy during World War II. Any serious 
study of the problems of war finance or the financial history of World War 
II would do well to begin with this volume. 


The financial burden of World War I] left Britain “the greatest debtor in 
the history of the world.” In addition to the £16,647 million ($67.1 billion)? 
raised by taxation at home in 1939-1945, the United Kindom was forced to 
mobilize domestic credit, external resources, and foreign credit to pay the 
war bill. In the years 1939-1945, £15,237 million of new borrowings were 
undertaken at home; Britain’s external sterling debt rose by £3.1 billion to a 
staggering £3.7 billion, a sum equal to more than 4o per cent of Britain’s 
national income in 1945. In addition, more than £1 billion net of British- 
owned marketable foreign assets were liquidated. These were not measures 
of the total cost of the war, but merely of the debt, domestic and foreign, that 
remained even after taking into account massive financial assistance by 
Britain’s friends and allies, and after the United Kingdom had received from 
the United States lend-lease goods and services valued (gross) at roughly 
£6.7 billion,? and had raised the enormous volume of taxes noted above. 
Organizing and managing the financial mobilization and reallocation of re- 
sources on the scale indicated by these figures was primarily the job of the 


1 Financial Policy, 1939-45. (History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil 
Series, edited by Sir Keith Hancock; London: H. M. Stationary Office and Longman’s, Green 
and Company, 1956), pp. xv, 608, $6.98 postpaid. American agents: British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

2 Converted at £1 = $4.03. This was the official exchange rate for sterling during most of 
the war. All data in the text are either taken directly or calculated from tables in the appendixes 
of Financial Policy. 

3 $27,023 million converted at the wartime official rate. In Appendix III, table 11, p. 539 of 
Financial Policy, U.S. lend-lease aid to the U.K. is valued at £5,049 million using £1 = $7.00 
for military stores, and £1 == $4.03 for other goods and services. 
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British Treasury and monetary authorities; how the job was done is the main 
subject of Sayers’s study. 





Il 


Although the main burden of resource allocation had to be borne by physical 
controls, there was an opening for financial policy to further the over-all eco- 
nomic effort. The continued pressure of government war outlays inevitably 
loosed inflationary forces which could be weakened considerably by releasing 
resources from private consumption through taxation. But the taxes could not 
be so heavy that incentives would be dampened. Hence it was the job of 
financial policy, within an economic framework where “market forces” still 
performed considerable allocative tasks, to provide strong monetary incentives 
for productive effort, while at the same time assuring that the necessary re- 
lease of resources from private consumption would be accomplished. At the 
same time the nation’s external finances had to be manipulated with care; 
overseas earnings maintained where possible; necessary supplies purchased 
from current earnings and from foreign exchange reserves (while they 
lasted); and in the end the nation’s credit had to be utilized to the full, but 
on such terms that liquidity, and hence access to further credit, would be main- 
tained. Care had to be taken that the extent of borrowing would not make 
the postwar position of sterling untenable, but Britain faced annihilation for 
many long months, and “the shadow of post-war burdens was never allowed 
to be a determining factor in the pace at which she ran into debt.” 

Before Sir Kingsley Wood's great war budget of 1941, however, British 
fiscal policy was unrealistic and inadequate. It was hoped that voluntary 
purchases of government securities would fill the gap between revenues and 
outlays; and there was some hesitation about greatly raising the national 
debt. The first war budget estimated expenditures for fiscal 1939/40 at only 
£1.9 billion; in April 1940 expenditure estimates for fiscal 1940/41 moved up 
to £2.7 billion—still a relatively small amount. Sir Kingsley Wood's first 
budget of July 1940, a great disappointment to some, raised expenditures to 
£35 billion, but as yet there had been no systematic estimate made of the 
nation’s actual war-making capacity in economic terms. This was not done 
until April 1941, when, under the influence of Keynes, Sir Kingsley Wood's 
famous stabilization budget raised expenditures past £4 billion and cleared 
the way for successive budgets with planned expenditures in excess of £5 
billion. 

The wartime tenure of the Chamberlain government was a period of un- 
successful “voluntarism on trial”; and there was a tacit readiness to rely on 
inflationary allocation of resources should the need arise. There was not even 
full-scale exchange control until July 1940, even though it was already agreed 
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(below) that Britain would not try to maintain the international position of 
London as she had done in 1914-1918. 

A new approach to war finance came from several sources but notably 
from Keynes’s private propaganda campaign, the “How to Pay for the War” 
articles which appeared in The Times beginning in November 1939. Here na- 
tional-income estimates showed that government resource needs would leave 
a gap between personal income and consumption which would have to be 
closed either by inflation (should voluntarism continue) or by sharp in- 
creases in taxation levied on the “mass of the people.” Real economic plan- 
ning on a national scale was called for. In Wood's stabilization budget of 
1941 a blueprint was presented that would be recognizable in the British 
economy for years to come. Prices were to be frozen within a range of from 
25 to 30 per cent above prewar, the cost of living stabilized, subsidies used 
unhesitatingly to forestall any inflationary effects of cost increases (that is, 
cost pressures on the supply side were to be neutralized), and taxation in- 
creased to mop up any excess liquidity. The new tax structure included the 
now-famous “postwar credits.” Here was an approach to the “national 
budget” policies of postwar Europe, and it was largely due to Keynes’s 
“growing influence at the Treasury.”* The 1941 budget was “the manifesta- 
tion in the financial sphere of the national change of heart that marked the 
summer of 1940.” It set the tone and provided a policy for the remaining four 
wartime budgets, and also provided the framework for the high expenditures 


of 1941-1945. 





Ill 


In the area of monetary policy it was generally accepted that the follies of 
1914-1918 had to be avoided. The maintenance of London in 1914 as the 
main international monetary center “conducting its business as usual” had 
led to a policy of high interest rates designed to keep short-term funds in 
London. Such interest rates were now to be eschewed, and by January 1940 
World War II had become “the three-per-cent war.” London would be pro- 
tected by exchange controls, not by central-bank interest-rate techniques, and 
direct controls and bilateralism would be employed to protect the balance of 
payments, insofar as it could be protected. 

As early as October 1939 a cheap-money war had been agreed upon. The 


4“What was new in 1941 was the universal acceptance of the Keynesian formulation.” 
Ibid., p. 69. Keynes was strongly opposed by many in the Treasury and certainly did not get his 
own way on everything; for example, he wanted a flat “war tax” instead of the increased in- 
come taxes of 1941. Prime Minister Churchill viewed the 1941 “‘standard” income tax rate with 
alarm. “I cannot believe that an income tax of that rate would be compatible with National thrift 
or enterprise. . . . People will be indifferent to whether they earn an income or not, and will live 
on their capital . . . with the result that death duties will suffer.” Idid., p. 78. 
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public had become used to low yields during the long depression years; also 
the Treasury’s policy of “starving the market” by keeping only a small volume 
of Treasury bills afloat had helped to keep yields down. For several reasons 
cheap money could be continued. 

The technique of “preparing the market” for new Treasury issues by 
secret purchases and sales of requisite securities via the Bank of England’s 
Issue Department had been used successfully during the 1930’s,” and thus the 
Treasury was able to manipulate its market very largely to suit its own ends. 
Second, the large institutional investors agreed to invest their surplus funds 
in government issues. Thus the Treasury was able to play the subtle role of 
the discriminating monopolist with great success. The market for govern- 
ment securities was split up according to the portfolio requirements of 
different classes of investors and according to the requirements of Treasury 
policy. A third element that contributed to the success of the cheap-money 
policy was the British banking tradition, which made it possible to use “moral 
suasion” successfully. It would have been no easy task to keep money both 
cheap and scarce were it not for the full co-operation that existed between the 
commercial banking system and the central bank. 

To mop up excess liquidity in the monetary system, the Treasury skillfully 
adjusted its issues to suit the (now) atomized market. Small savers were at- 
tracted by a savings certificate (with a tax-free coupon of about 3 per cent) 
and a 3-per-cent savings bond. The main long-term issues of the Treasury 
were dated at selected postwar maturities designed to suit the portfolio re- 
quirements of the institutional investors. The market was “prepared” in 
advance for each issue. Moreover, the Treasury succeeded throughout in 
lengthening its maturities without raising yields. 

In short-term finance the Treasury was equally successful. The “flight” 
of short-term funds from sterling in the fall of 1939 supplied the Exchange 
Equalization Account with sufficient cash to tide the Treasury over the first 
months of war. The money market’s adjustment to short supplies of Treasury 
bills caused the Treasury to balk at disturbing the “customary” liquidity 
ratios of the money market by any large-scale increase in the Treasury bill 
issue. Instead, the nonnegotiable Treasury deposit receipt was introduced, 
and this made it possible for the Treasury to tap the banking system directly. 
As the money supply increased, so did business balances in the banks and the 
volume of Treasury deposit receipts. In order to eliminate the inflationary 
appearance of these balances, businesses were allowed to purchase from the 
Treasury interest-bearing tax reserve certificates with their accruing tax 
funds, thus enabling the Treasury to issue more deposit receipts. Since the 





5 Such secret maneuvers were—and are—made possible by the anachronistic Bank of England 
_ balance sheet, published weekly, the form of which has scarcely been changed since 1844. This 
balance sheet has quite rightly been termed ‘‘an ideal instrument for giving away as little in- 
formation as possible.” Norman Macrae, The London Capital Market (London: Staples Press, 


1955), Pp. 194. 
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tax reserve certificates were less liquid than the cash balances they displaced, 
they in fact constituted an additional brake on spending. 


IV 


The successes of internal finance could hardly be matched on the external 
side, where the motives and policies of foreign governments had to be taken 
into account. But outside finance had to be sought on whatever terms it could 
be had. 

Britain’s net absorption of foreign resources was financed partly by the 
growth of foreign and colonial claims on London (the so-called sterling 
balances) and net United States lend-lease assistance. Sayers’s account of both 
of these is thorough and eminently fair. Both were of course inextricably 
bound up with the British financial entanglement with the United States, 
and the difficulties of lend-lease negotiations can scarcely be understood unless 
they are studied in connection with the problem of sterling balances. 

The growth of the sterling balances measured Britain’s ability to acquire 
foreign goods and services during the war on the promise of postwar pay- 
ments. These credits were obtained mainly from sovereign powers (some 
barely friendly to the British cause), and it was necessary to maintain faith 
that Britain would ultimately pay in full. 

India alone accounted for £1.3 billion of the total of £2.5 billion of the 
wartime British debt to the sterling-area nations; and the India debt was a 
residual after Indian repatriation of £300 million of British-owned Indian 
securities and a reduction of India’s sterling balances by British gold sales of 
£56 million in India (below). Direct British military expenditures in 
India helped to create inflationary pressures there,’ and in the process of 
training and equipping armies in India, British indebtedness grew steadily. 
In order to assure the availability of Indian supplies, the good will of Indian 
businessmen and industrialists had to be maintained, and it was “desperately 
necessary to avoid giving any handle, in India or elsewhere, to those who 
alleged that we meant after the war to repudiate our obligations.” Ameri- 
can negotiators time and again urged the British to “scale down” these ob- 
ligations, and the sterling balances continued to vex Anglo-American financial 
negotiations as late as 1947.5 The American view was that these balances 


6R. N. Gardner's Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956), provides an 
invaluable aid for a full comprehension of these relations, both as they were intimately connected 
with broader British financial problems and as they carried over into the monetary quandaries 
of the postwar era. 

TIn addition, the government of India itself bore a very heavy burden, for which Sayers, 
provides much-needed evidence, needed if for no other reason because of Sir Winston Churchill's 
published opinions that India did not pay its way and that the cost of supplies in India was 
exorbitant. Financial Policy, pp. 255 n., 261 n., 271. 

8 Gardner, Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy, pp. 167-70, 204-5, 218-21, 325-31. 
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should have been written off (or at least down) as was the lend-lease debt. 
But to Britain these credits were freely given by sovereign nations and could 
not be defaulted upon. 

The growing sterling balances were restrained whenever possible. These 
balances financed Commonwealth repatriation of funded debts formerly 
held by private British citizens and part of the Indian balances were “frozen” 
by the Reserve Bank of India’s statutory note cover, which had to be in 
sterling assets. In both India and the Middle East gold was sold to the popula- 
tions at a premium in an effort to absorb cash. The gold was used both for 
hoarding and for decoration, its velocity of circulation was lower than that of 
other media, and hence gold sales had a twofold disinflationary effect. The 
premium gold sales reduced the sterling balances by more than the cost of the 
gold to Britain (in the case of India the British reduced the sterling balances 
by £56 million at a cost of only £33 million in gold). Since it was American 
policy to limit the recovery of Britain’s gold reserves by cutting lend-lease aid 
whenever those reserves grew too much,” the gold sales were a chance to pay 
off debts advantageously, to spread available gold around the sterling area, 
and thus to avoid cuts in necessary lend-lease supplies.’° 

Sayers emphasizes the sterling area’s heavy contributions to the common 
cause in men, money, and materials, and Canada, a dollar-area country, con- 
tributed in long-term loans and gifts as well as in men and materials. 

Before the Lend-Lease Act Britain was able to get war supplies from the 
United States mainly on a “cash-and-carry” basis. British gold and dollar 
reserves and marketable securities were virtually exhausted by the beginning 
of 1941. (The Americans insisted the Britain had to “strip herself” of her 
foreign assets before credit could be extended to her.) After the famous 
Courtald Sale, “the most unsordid act in history” provided for a flow of 
American war materials to the British Commonwealth and Empire, the net 
value of which was more than $20 billion, and this was eventually written 
off on the sound principle that there should be no war debts among the Allies. 

The raveled history of Article VII of the Lend-Lease Act, wherein the 
Americans demanded a statement against postwar trade discrimination, is 
treated by Sayers, but there is little evidence in his account that the import- 
ance of the nondiscrimination clause to American policymakers was fully 
appreciated in London. Perhaps it never was. On the other hand, the Ameri- 





® The logic behind this policy is difficult to fathom. Gardner suggests that it was part of 
the American administration's policy of forcing Britain to “scrape the barrel’ in order to ward 
off Congressional attacks on lend-lease aid. Also “the lower the level at which British war-time re- 
serves were kept, the greater would be British dependence on American post-war assistance .. . 
and the greater would be the chances of gaining acceptance for American views on multilateral 
trade.” Ibid., p. 174. 

10 Curiously enough, the premium sale of gold and gold coin to hoarders as a method of 
absorbing excess cash balances has proved its worth in more advanced monetary systems; this 
technique has recently been employed by the Swiss central bank. See the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank's Monthly Review, Nov. 1955, p. 142. 
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can negotiators did not fully comprehend the multilateral character of the 
Ottawa Agreements, and hence Britain’s inability to abrogate these agree- 
ments unilaterally. The failure of both sides to make themselves understood 
in the negotiations was a source of bitterness for years afterward in Anglo- 
American financial relations, and eventually was largely responsible for the 
collapse of the proposed International Trade Organization.’ These misunder- 
standings about Imperial Preference and American tariff policy began as 
early as the Atlantic Charter of August 1941, and in the end proved to be 
major roadblocks to postwar international financial co-operation. 

There is a taste of bitterness about the ending of lend-lease. Although it was 
well understood that lend-lease was a wartime measure and would die more 
or less automatically with the end of the war, there were protestations in high 
places by famous men and some resentment that aid was cut off so abruptly.” 
Sayers fully acknowledges the size of the American assistance: lend-lease 
provided dollar resources for war when Britain’s cash had run out and when 
no financial wizardry could produce the goods. 





V 


Sayers is a skillful writer; he has a distinguished reputation as a scholar 
and financial expert; and in the present endeavor had official British archives 
opened to him. In addition R. D. G. Allen’s noted paper on lend-lease has 
been reproduced as an appendix with the permission of the Royal Statistical 


Society, together with quotations from unpublished documents of Sir Winston 
Churchill and statistical tables that are not found elsewhere. The first chapter 
of this book, a brilliant theoretical essay on “The Problems of War Finance,” 
could well have been published separately. Financial Policy, 1939-45 will no 
doubt remain the definitive work on British finance in World War II for a 
long time. 


J. R. T. Hucues, Purdue University 


11 Cf. Financial Policy, pp. 405-13, and Gardner, Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy, pp. 54-68, 
384-80. 

12 President Truman himself had no qualms about his duty to end lend-lease once and for 
all when the fighting ceased. Harry S. Truman, Memoirs (2 vols.; New York: Doubleday, 1955), 
I, 475-76. For the British reaction see Financial Policy, pp. 476-86; Gardner, Sterling-Dollar 
Diplomacy, pp. 184-87. 
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Ford: Expansion and Challenge 1915-1933. By Allan Nevins and Frank Ernest 
Hill. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. Pp. xviii, 714. $8.95. 


This scholarly and fascinating book should interest not merely historians and 
economists but other students of American character and culture. Its authors 
appear to have avoided the dilemma on which some who have attempted to re- 
count American business history have been impaled. In trying to redress the 
balance of popular works based on readily available sources, usually hostile to 
big business, they have not yielded to the overcorrection likely to arise from per- 
mission to examine company and private records and interviews with persons on 
the inside who are certain to reflect their own loyalities and interests. 

Henry Ford, to be sure, followed policies quite unlike those for which indus- 
trial magnates have customarily been criticized. He became famous for cutting 
prices, not for boosting them, for profiting from abundance rather than from 
scarcity. He never sought monopoly, since he never entertained a doubt of his 
ability to compete successfully. One of his cardinal aims was to avoid at all costs 
subjection to finance capitalism—the mother of the great combinations. He gave 
early currency to the doctrine of the economy of high wages, a doctrine which in 
later years he did not always practice. It is undoubtedly true that his main motive 
was not to make money but to make useful goods in enormous quantity, a pro- 
cedure which, as a rule, brought him so much money that he never knew exactly 
how much he really had. 

The most puzzling aspects of Ford’s life, treated by these biographers with 
judicious care, are those in which his good intentions came to grief. His much- 
derided attempt to stop a world war by a peace ship revealed the incredible lack 
of shrewdness in dealing with people possessed by this wizard of machinery; his 
irresponsible ventures in journalism, culminating in an anti-Jewish campaign, and 
his eventual sanction of a system of gangster terrorism and espionage against his 
labor force seem strange activities for a man with widely publicized humanitarian 
principles. 

Though he built up an enormous industrial empire, he was so far from being an 
“organization man” that he could not long bear about him either partners, co- 
owners, or even fully trusted subordinates; apparently he deliberately instigated 
quarrels and rivalries among his lieutenants, including even his own son, in 
order to break up routine and retain his freedom of action. His industrial sagacity 
was incapable of improving life for many farmers by establishing small, de- 
centralized shops near water power in rural regions, of extracting rubber either 
from goldenrod or from jungle plantations in South America, or indeed of main- 
taining the commercial supremacy of his cars without dressing them up and add- 
ing gadgets which, as he correctly foresaw, would sacrifice the low price. And 
whenever a slump endangered his beloved enterprise he cut wages and slashed 
employment ruthlessly, especially among office workers, trained engineers, and 


research men, whom he always distrusted. 
200 
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In short, the founder and lifelong head of one of the greatest of modern indus- 
tries was at heart, the authors persuasively conclude, a simple country boy with 
the prejudices of an archaic farming community, an intuitive artist in mechanical 
production rather than a great leader of men or a shrewd seeker for gain. 

To the student of economic theory it may be illuminating to contrast Ford’s 
methods of achieving business success with the traditional assumption that the 
enterprise is concerned chiefly with the maximizing of profit or is governed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by such considerations as marginal value-product 
and the point of diminishing returns—subjects which, we may be sure, never 
entered Ford’s head and would have been laughed out of court by him even if he 
had been capable of understanding them. In his dynamic enterprise such short- 
run limitations were swept away in a torrent of growth and innovation. 

GerorcE Soute, Colgate University 





Laissez Faire and the General-Welfare State: A Study of Conflict in American 
Thought, 1865-1901. By Sidney Fine. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press, 1956. Pp. x, 468. $7.50. 


Sidney Fine of the University of Michigan has supplied us with a solid and 
workmanlike survey of American social thought in an era when rapid and 
marked changes in the economic and social structure imposed severe strains on the 
ethic of individualism. To this significant chapter in American intellectual history 


he has given a fairly definitive treatment. 

Following a concise résumé of the history of laissez-faire thought before 1865, 
the first part of the book is devoted to an analysis of the arguments later adduced 
in support of the doctrine. Here one finds instructive chapters on the reception 
given Spencer’s ideas, on the attitudes of businessmen, and on the transitions in 
economic and legal thought. The second, and larger, part of the book traces the 
attack on laissez faire and the emergence of the concept of the welfare state. Here 
is the familiar story of the social gospel movement in American Protestantism and 
of the reorientation of economic and social theory along an ethical axis. 

The author has achieved a high level of objectivity, but he never conceals his 
bias in favor of the welfare state. In presenting a number of shining marks he has 
shunned caricature or even irony. If his work reads like an attorney’s brief, it is 
a good brief. To sustain his interpretation of the relationship between ideas and 
action Fine piles up his evidence relentlessly and presents it fairly and lucidly. 

The last fifteen or twenty years have seen the appearance of a number of 
scholarly books, each examining some aspect of the broad field that Fine has 
traversed. His findings and conclusions have been pretty generally anticipated 
by others. It is evident, however, that he has not only worked independently but 
has delved even deeper than some of his contemporaries. This volume is in no sense 
a synthesis of earlier monographs but the product of firsthand familiarity with the 
sources. It possesses, at the same time, an encyclopedic and synoptic character 
that brings the separate chapters into a harmonious whole. 

Tuomas LeDuc, Oberlin College 
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The Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families, 1540-1640. By Mary E. Finch, 
with a Preface by H. J. Habakkuk. (Publications of the Northamptonshire 
Record Society, Vol. XIX.) Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xx, 246. 
305. 


Those who read this book are most likely to come to it seeking light on the 
recent controversy over the gentry, in which Tawney and Trevor-Roper have been 
the main participants. They will not be disappointed. This monograph is an im- 
portant contribution to English economic history in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Despite its restricted subject—a century in the life of five families in the 
single county of Northamptonshire—it triumphantly demonstrates what fruitful 
results may be achieved when the details of local and family history are studied by 
a professional historian who can extract from them all that is relevant to an 
understanding of the wider context of national social and economic development. 
Mary Finch has very sensibly eschewed the high plane of generalization on which 
so much of the discussion about the position of the gentry has been conducted. 
For this reason the implications of her study are the more suggestive. Her con- 
clusions possess a solidity that contrasts markedly with the unsubstantial character 
of some of the assertions—especially, it must be said, those of Trevor-Roper—that 
have been current in the argument. Six or seven additional investigations on Mary 
Finch’s lines and we shall be much clearer as to the direction of English social 
evolution in the century between the Reformation and the Civil War. 

The families here dealt with are Isham of Lamport, Spencer of Althorp, Tresham 
of Rushton, Fitzwilliam of Milton, and Brudenell of Deene. The circumstances of 
their origin as gentry vary. Two, Isham and Brudenell, were established with 
money acquired in commerce and the law; one, Tresham, was an old family that 
continued to enrich itself, but was then ruined as a consequence of its attach- 
ment to Roman Catholicism; one, Fitzwilliam, rose by means of commerce and 
office; and one, Spencer, started as humble sheep farmers. All, however, with the 
exception of Fitzwilliam, derived their incomes chiefly from land. In tracing their 
fortunes Mary Finch is careful to stress the importance of such personal factors 
as capable land management and good business judgment. But apart from these, 
which vary with individuals, there is the question of prevailing economic condi- 
tions. Were they favorable to landownership, and to what extent were these 
families, whatever their origins, able to maintain and improve their position on 
the profits of land? Here the answer is not in doubt: “. . . land,” the author 
declares, “could be a profitable investment in the century from 1540 to 1640. For 
all these families landownership was more than merely a method of holding 
wealth acquired in other ways” (p. 165). The numerous data provided on in- 
comes derived both from direct farming and renting substantiate this view and 
show landed revenues doubling and tripling in this period. 

Besides this general conclusion, certain other details concerning these families 
are also of considerable interest. The Treshams, for instance, were heirs of ancient 
wealth. Such a family, Mary Finch holds, was definitely at a disadvantage in 
maintaining its status by comparison with one newly risen to eminence. For in- 
stead of being able, like nouveaux riches, to acquire lands already somewhat im- 
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proved or readily convertible to profitable forms of management, they had the 
harder task of adapting an old estate to the economic circumstances of a new age. 
But the Treshams did succeed in this enterprise, only to sink at last under the 
burden of recusancy fines and the debt complications these and other charges 
entailed. Their difficulties were crowned when Francis Tresham was foolish 
enough to take part in the Gunpowder Plot, losing his goods and lands as a result. 
However, it is astonishing with what ability and ingenuity Sir Thomas Tresham, 
Francis’ father, postponed the day of reckoning. His drastic and rapid measures 
to increase his landed income by means of enclosures, and his close and careful 
estate management, show that the spirit of capitalism could find lodging as well 
in a Roman Catholic as in a Calvinist breast. The Treshams’ history suggests that 
men were not, as Trevor-Roper fancies, recusants and plotters because they were 
declining gentry; they were declining gentry because they were recusants and 
plotters. 


Notwithstanding the small sample studied, the wealth of information collected 
about these families makes them something more than bare statistics in some 
future tabulation. The facts relating to their activity give no ground for supposing 
them to be essentially exceptional or the conditions and opportunities they con- 
fronted to be limited to themselves. Indeed, from various quarters, as Habakkuk 
remarks in his preface to this book, evidence is accumulating that indicates “the 
particularly rapid rise in landed incomes after about 1590” (p. xiv). For this reason, 
it seems to me unlikely that Trevor-Roper’s speculation will prove correct, that 
the gentry as a whole declined except for a minority possessed of wealth derived 
from office, commerce, or the law. The likelihood, rather, is the reverse, and that 
Tawney in a general way will be found right, despite the deficiencies in his 
statistics recently exposed by J. P. Cooper and despite the dubious character of a 
number of his formulations. 


In addition to demonstrating that land in this century could be a significant 
means of enrichment, Mary Finch has also examined some of the forces which 
affected the stability of landed property. In particular, she has shown for the first 
time how very important to landowners was the presence or absence of facilities 
for long-term credit. During the sixteenth century mortgages were risky and 
avoided by landlords when possible, for to raise money in this way required vesting 
legal title in the estate in the mortgagee. Failure to repay the loan on the specified 
day would make the mortgagee’s title absolute, and the borrower had no legal rem- 
edy. Gradually in the reign of Elizabeth, however, the Court of Chancery acted to 
mitigate the severity of the common law. By the doctrine known as the equity of 
redemption, the mortgagor could keep his land even after the day of repayment 
had passed, provided he paid the interest due. At the same time the lender was 
secured by the procedure of foreclosure available through Chancery. This process 
of legal protection extended to borrowers was completed between 1615 and 1630. 
Until then, land purchase or land improvement were the only secure forms of 
long-term investments. Thereafter the mortgage could serve this purpose at the 
same time as it could be used by landowners as a safe means of long-term borrow- 
ing. Mary Finch gives a number of instances of profitable mortgage loans put out 
by Northampton proprietors at varying rates of interest. 
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There is a large amount of other information in this book, and numerous tables 
and appendixes illustrate many aspects of landownership. A useful glossary, 
bibliography, and full indexes have been appended. This monograph is to be 
recommended as an outstanding analysis of the activity and problems of land- 
lords in the century before the Civil War. 

Perez Zacorin, McGill University 


Railroads in Alabama Politics, 1875-1914. By James F. Doster (University of 
Alabama Studies, No. 12.) University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 


1957- Pp. x, 273. $5.00 cloth; $4.00 paper. 


James Doster’s book could well be labeled a study in confirmation. The names 
are different, the locale has shifted, and the details vary, but the broader story 
remains the same. The state of Alabama welcomed the railroads, the state came to 
fear the railroads, the state tried to regulate the roads, the roads successfully 
neutralized such regulation, a strong man arose, with just enough of the de- 
magogue in him to sway people, and regulation became effective. 

The remarkable thing about this particular study is how neatly each phase 
of the story coincides with what was happening to corporate regulation on the 
national scale and in other states. In the 1860’s and 1870’s Alabama gave the 
railroads not only its heart, but more important, its credit. (In that same period 
Texas was giving the railroads lands equivalent to an area the size of Alabama, 
but of course Alabama had no such public lands to squander.) Gradually, as 
sentiment built for regulation, the conservatives decided that if regulation were 
coming, they had better see that the “right type” of legislation was passed. The 
result was a three-man commission with little power beyond the advisory one. 

More than that, however, a result was to initiate a generation of “dogfighting” 
between Braxton Bragg Comer, a Populist-type radical, and Milton Hannibal 
Smith, president of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, which made regulation 
a continuing issue in Alabama politics. Whether either man won anything per- 
manent is moot, but they kept the issues thoroughly aired. 

The book is solid and sober. Doster apparently has looked under every railroad 
tie in Alabama, and he has an awareness of where his story fits into the general 
Alabama experience of the period. If the book is not exactly exciting, it will serve 
as an excellent buttress to those historians who erect the larger structures of rate- 
making, regulatory commissions, or Populist-Progressive politics. 

Jor B. Frantz, University of Texas 


Farm Crisis. By James H. Shideler. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 345. $5.00. 


Since the end of World War II a series of scholarly volumes have appeared 
which suggest that the field of agricultural history is hardly the neglected stepchild 
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it once was presumed to have been. First, there appeared Fred A. Shannon's, 
The Farmer's Last Frontier, 1860-1897, followed by Henry C. and Anne DeWees 
Taylor’s, The Story of Agricultural Economics in the United States, 1840-19 32, 
Murray R. Benedict’s study of Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950, and 
Carl C. Taylor’s long-range analysis of the Farmer Movement, 1620-1920, not to 
mention a volume co-authored by the reviewer dealing with farm unrest in the 
Middle West during the twentieth century. The farm economists, rural sociologist, 
and historians penning these accounts had one thing in common: they viewed their 
subject from a more or less long chronological span of time. 

Farm Crisis, on the other hand, is a short-range study revolving about a crucial 
four-year period, 1919-1923, during which a long-ailing American agriculture 
underwent the pains of postwar deflation and readjustment. This study discusses 
agriculture at the end of World War I, the price break of 1920, the various issues 
facing the farmers, the inept Harding administration, the legislative reforms, the 
agrarian revolt, and the persistence of a farm problem which somehow defies easy 
definition. Much of the material, many of the personalities, and a number of the 
issues appearing in these pages are a matter of common knowledge to scholars in 
the field. The organization is both chronological and topical, and for the most 
part it is clear. : 

The author displays a relish for the reports of Congressional committees, con- 
ferences, bureaucrats, and governmental agencies that would be very becoming of 
a Herbert Hoover. He has dipped into the private papers of cabinet members, 
legislators, and others identified with the period and he has come up with details 
that reinforce, elaborate, or confirm previously accepted conclusions. The most 
rewarding sources of the lot appear to be those dealing with the Wallace-Hoover 
controversy. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the difficulties of the farmer 
are viewed from the vantage point of administrators, governmental experts, or 
academicians turned bureaucrats. The farmer, who after all is the object of all this 
concern, is somehow thrust into the background in deference to the views of the 
experts, the commissions, and the committees. And when he does make his ap- 
pearance, he emerges beaten to a pulp. 

Shideler has demolished no previously established generalizations and has made 
no wholesale attempt to tie up the years 1919-1923 with the prewar period. Such 
an effort would have given breadth to the study and added to its perspective. 
One suspects that the author became the victim of critics who insisted that he 
compress the manuscript to the point where much of the life blood was squeezed 
out of it. At points the book is repetitious and inconsistent, but it is readable. 

The lack of originality is compensated for by Shideler’s prodigious, conscien- 
tious, and methodical labors. He does the profession real service by reminding its 
members once more of the importance of agriculture to the historical development 
of the nation. Congratulations are also in order for the University of California 
Press, which never fails to please when it comes to issuing attractive books. 

TueEoporE Satoutos, University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Changing Shape of Metropolitan America: Deconcentration Since 1920. By 
Amos H. Hawley. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. 177. $4.00. 


Economic and social historians wiil find this study of changing patterns of 
urban settlement in twentieth-century United States indispensable. It applies the 
careful statistical techniques of the demographer to an analysis of population 
redistribution in metropolitan areas where the majority of Americans have come 
to live and work. Amos H. Hawley has explored the relation of population changes 
to distance from central cities in each of the standard metropolitan areas reported 
by the 1950 census and for which comparable data could be gleaned from pre- 
vious counts back to 1900. The analysis centers on such variables as size and 
average annual growth of central city, distance between central cities, topographi- 
cal features of central city site (on river front, lakeside, or seaboard), the propor- 
tion of the metropolitan labor force in manufactures, and the trend of industrial 
relocation within both metropolitan areas themselves and larger geographical 
regions. Hawley also introduces a novel areal unit, the extended metropolitan area, 
and uses it in comparison with the SMA for a limited number of variables, un- 
fortunately not the economic ones. 

Perhaps the most general conclusion to be drawn from the study is that whereas 
metropolitan population concentrated increasingly in and about central cities 
down to 1920, it rapidly deconcentrated thereafter down through 1950. The effects 
of deconcentration were felt most markedly in the unincorporated parts of 
metropolitan areas and to a lesser extent in growing satellite communities. 

The chapters dealing with manufactures and industrial relocation are likely to 
be of most immediate interest to economic historians. The populations of areas 
with highest manufacturing employment have grown less rapidly than the popu- 
lations of areas with average or very low manufacturing employment. Rates of 
growth of satellite communities were fastest in high manufacturing areas between 
1910 and 1930: thereafter the satellite populations of nonmanufacturing areas grew 
most rapidly. Not surprisingly, areas with highest manufacturing employment 
had the most concentrated populations in every census year, although after 1920 
the amount of deconcentration in these areas exceeded that in other types. With 
few exceptions, the observed association of redistribution with the proportion of the 
labor force employed in manufactures did not vary when the size of central city 
was controlled. In regard to industrial relocation, rates of population growth were 
low in areas where industry was deconcentrating and high in those where no 
clear trend of relocation was apparent. The highest rates of satellite to central 
city growth occurred in deconcentrating areas. Regionally, the most rapidly grow- 
ing metropolitan areas since 1900 have been in the West, but since 1920 relative 
growth of satellite cities was highest in the North. Ratios of satellite to central city 
growth have been consistently low in the South. 

Economic historians will scarcely need reminding that labor force data are not 
a complete measure of economic activity. This is particularly true for manufactures 
in which labor input-product ratios have been changing; gross employment figures, 
moreover, do not reveal important distinctions between high and low value-added 
manufactures, nor do they indicate the precise significance of the manufacturing 
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sector vis 4 vis others, such as, services or agriculture. This, of course, is a limita- 
tion of the data not of the demographer. Nevertheless, this reviewer has one 
quibble and one complaint. The census of manufactures after World War II is 
given an incorrect date (pp. 114, 177). The format and printing do not make 
Hawley’s rigorous style easy to read: the volume proved to be the toughest piece 
of homework since Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. 





Eric E. Lamparp, Smith College 


Messrs Carey & Lea of Philadelphia. By David Kaser. Philadelphia: University of 


Pennsylvania Press, 1957. Pp. 182. $4.00. 


The interrelation of social and economic history is clearly demonstrated in 
Kaser’s book on the history of the publishing house of Carey & Lea from 1822 to 
1838. During these years Henry Carey made his firm the largest and the wealthiest 
in an industry influenced both by a changing technology and by the growing 
cultural aspirations of middle-class America. To follow his career is to learn much 
about cultural and business developments. 

The picture of economic life that emerges is one of remorseless competition, of 
rapid growth, of continual change, and of the evolution of industry-wide pro- 
cedures. While this is perhaps to be expected, Henry Carey’s career gives it a 
reality which Kaser has ably emphasized. 

The business characteristics of Carey which stand out are those of the innovator 
and decision-maker. In the field of product development he had a keen sense of 
what would sell. Not only did he respond to the obvious trends in taste, but he 
initiated several significant projects. Among his firsts were the first literary annual 
published in the United States and, even more important, the thirteen-volume 
Encyclopedia Americana, translated and adapted from a German work by Francis 
Lieber. 

Carey also made contributions in the virgin area of author-publisher relations. 
Although throughout this period the reprinting of English works, unprotected by 
international copyright, was a most important part of book publishing, American 
authors were becoming more popular. Carey, through his long associations with 
Washington Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, and others, chartered the course. 
Not only did he make the first sizeable payments to authors, but he also created 
the concept of a continuing relationship, whereby in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
the publisher endeavored to build the writer’s reputation. 

Finally, Carey’s ingenuity in marketing is obvious. In the rugged competition of 
the reprint business he was rarely bested, despite his disadvantageous location. To 
ensure success, he was the first to hire an agent in England to forward promising 
books and to pay English publishers and authors for advance copies. Not content 
with existing distribution methods in America, he instituted Book Trade Sales to 
reach the country booksellers. 

While Carey’s valuable attributes stand out, the more routine aspects of busi- 
ness life are not much discussed. Changes in the partnership are noted, a few refer- 
ences are made to the details of conducting the business, some cost and profit 
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figures are introduced, but no detailed analysis of the structure and workings of 
the business nor of its financial aspects is attempted. 

Kaser has devoted the first section to a chronological narrative of the firm. In 
the remaining two sections he discusses topically its most important activities. This 
arrangement is often tantalizing, but it does convey a sense of rapid development 
and continual decision-making. These are great assets in a book which describes 
the impact of an able businessman upon a vigorous young industry during 
an era of economic and social growth. 


Nancy P. Norton, Wheaton College 


A History of Chicago, Volume III: The Rise of a Modern City. By Bessie Louise 
Pierce. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. xvi, 575. $8.50. 


Since economic developments are at the heart of urban growth, much of this 
book will be of interest and use to students of economic history. Miss Pierce 
begins this third volume of her large-scale history of Chicago with the great fire 
of October 1871 and the community endeavors that induced an almost miraculously 
speedy recovery. She carries the story to 1893, when the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, held in Chicago, symbolized the industrial prowess and promotional 
zeal which between 1870 and 1890 had caused the Illinois metropolis to overtake 
St. Louis, Brooklyn, and even Philadelphia, to become the second most populous 
city of the nation. 

These were the years when, with the filling in of western America, Chicago 
emerged as the real “hub city” of the United States, from an economic point of 
view. As railroads extended its potential hinterland, Chicago became “the largest 
easily accessible city which could translate raw supplies into finished products 
and transfer them to consumers at smaller cost than could eastern cities, chiefy 
because of lower freight charges.” Miss Pierce implements this point with de- 
tailed and extensively documented discussion, not only of what she calls “the great 
strongholds of Chicago’s economy—the trade in grain, lumber, and provisions” 
but also of manufacturing, merchandising, banking, investment, and finance. 
The chapters dealing with these subjects benefit from the author’s intensive ex- 
amination not only of pertinent monographs, newspapers, and government statistics 
but also of a wide range of trade journals and professional publications as well. 
Throughout her discussion of this aspect of the Chicago story, Miss Pierce is 
properly cognizant of the role of Chicago’s business and industrial leaders and 
of the vigor, aggressiveness, and organizational acumen with which they capitalized 
upon the opportunities the rapidly expanding economy of the times presented. 

Equally distinguished for the inclusiveness of its coverage is Miss Pierce’s 
treatment of the labor scene. She tells an exciting, although judiciously handled, 
story of labor’s attempts to find security in these years of drastic industrial change, 
and of the events that culminated in such conflicts as the Haymarket incident. 
This portion of the book presents especially informative material on the connection 
between the trade unionists and the Knights of Labor and on the relationship of 
the German-born to the evolving labor movement. 
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The increasing physical magnitude of the metropolis (its population exceeded 
a million in 1890) makes difficult the presentation of the widely varied activities 
on the political, social, and cultural scene; and here the patterns of behavior do 
not emerge as clearly as they do in connection with the city’s economic develop- 
ment. Although here, as elsewhere, Miss Pierce provides a remarkable coverage, 
her almost compulsive concern for inclusiveness constitutes a hazard as well as a 
virtue. On occasion, references to events on the state and national scene shift 
attention, obscuring somewhat the pattern of local development; and the ostensible 
effort at times to compress the results of extensive research into one or two 
sentences impedes clarity and leads to some heaviness of style. The writing is 
nevertheless characterized by an effective handling of quotations and a use of 
pertinent anecdote which contribute readability to the narrative. Most importantly, 
Miss Pierce has a feeling for the kind of materials that are germane to city history; 
and in presenting them she achieves a balance between descriptive exposition and 
judicious interpretation that makes for a generally impressive performance. As 
in the earlier volumes, statistical data on a wide range of subjects, included in the 
appendix, make an additional contribution for which students of both economic 
and urban history will be grateful. 
Bayrp Stitt, New York University 


Let There Be Light: The Electric Utility Industry in Wisconsin, 1881-1955. By 
Forrest McDonald. Madison: The American History Research Center 1957. 


Pp. x, 404. $5.95. 


Forrest McDonald faced an almost insuperable problem of organization. The 
several hundred individual and local electric plants founded in the state of Wis- 
consin became in time a dozen or fewer operating units of unequal size. Collateral 
to the central industry were streetcars, interurban transit, heating service, gas 
supply, and sometimes other utility services which forced digression from the 
already complex story. 

The solution which he found is probably as good as any available, though it 
is arbitrary and appears mechanical. The seventy-five years (to 1955) were divided 
into quarter centuries, with the middle period itself divided in half. In each of 
the four periods so marked, the section title suggests the theme; successively, it is 
“The Age of the Pioneer,” of the “Promoters,” of the “Giants,” and of the “Institu- 
tions.” Under each such major heading the author presents three chapters entitled 
“The General Scene,” “The Local Scene,” and “The State Scene.” The mechani- 
cal ordering meets the author’s need, which is to bring under some kind of 
discipline a vast array of facts. 

The early period was characterized by the multiplicity of small-area companies, 
each restricted by the technology of the day and exhibiting a host of incompatible 
voltages and frequencies. The hazardous task of integrating these companies fell 
to the group, characterized as the “Promoters,” whose adventures in raising 
capital, in appraising technical changes, and in organizing the industry brought 
success to some and failure to others. Wisconsin suffered especially from “hydro- 
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mania,” a something-for-nothing illusion which has haunted the industry generally 
from the first harnessing of Niagara to Tennessee Valley. 

Wisconsin had the fortune to have exhibited within the state several of the 
important holding companies of the 1920’s and McDonald has wisely recognized 
that Wisconsin policy was not necessarily made at home. This is a sober, critical, 
but balanced examination of the holding company system in its actual operations. 
The final section describes the institutional phase of development, when, under 
sharp and competent state supervision, both the public and the companies accepted 
the especial position of these utilities in the capitalistic system. The business of 
learning how to behave has, over the years, proved difficult, but difficulty and 
error were not all on the side of the industry. 

I know that few general historians read extensively in business history, but 
there are some sections of this study which, if I could, I would make required read- 
ing for all men teaching modern American history. One section would be on the 
holding companies, which here are not whitewashed, but at least are made credi- 
ble. A second is the story of Norris and the Tennessee Valley and the whole process 
by which the utility industry came in New Deal days to fill the role of whipping 
boy, a position the railroads had held in the first Roosevelt’s administration. The 
third is the section dealing with rural electrical service and the REA. 

McDonald had worked with the The American History Research Center, 
through which agency the industry’s subsidy was channeled. The Center is the 
publisher of the volume, and it has done an excellent technical job. The footnotes 
testify to the breadth of the research, especially in the official and printed ma- 
terials. The author has used ‘successfully the techniques of “oral history” and 
utilized the official minute books of directors’ and stockholders’ meetings of many 
companies as well as some other manuscript materials which were available to 
him. The extensive records of the successive state regulatory bodies were, of course, 
especially relevant. There is no general bibliography. 

This is an excellent volume. There are a few places which this reviewer would 
be inclined to venture a dissent, but since the chances are that McDonald is right 
and the reviewer wrong, these will go unnoted. In any case, they would be 
quibbles and not matters of general concern or major interpretation. The Wis- 
consin industry and the Center both are to be congratulated on the objectivity and 
scholarship of this volume and on the success achieved in this important joint 
undertaking. 

Raymonp C. Mitier, Wayne State University 


The Cabinet Diary of William L. Wilson 1869-1897. Edited by Festus P. Sum- 
mers. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii, 276. 
$5.00. 


William L. Wilson began his career as a college teacher and ended it as a 
college president. Between these two periods he was a lawyer and for twelve 
years a member of the House of Representatives. There he took the leadership 
in repealing the Sherman Silver Purchase Act and passing the Wilson tariff. 
When Wilson lost his seat in the election of 1894, Cleveland appointed him Post- 
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master General where he served for twenty-three months, but his diary, or that 
part of it which has come to life, covers only the period from April 3, 1896 to June 
1, 1897. 

The fourteen months covered by the diary marked the end of Cleveland’s 
second administration. The great domestic controversies had momentarily sub- 
sided; foreign problems continued, but Wilson says little or nothing about them. 
The depression he seems to ignore. Cleveland’s cabinet usually met twice a week, 
but the business seemed scanty and of little importance. Time and again Wilson 
has little to say of the discussions except such statements as “nothing special at the 
cabinet meeting this morning,” “an uneventful cabinet meeting today,” “cabinet 
meeting of short duration and no important matters were discussed,” and many 
of the same comments. 

The chief value of the diary is the picture that Wilson gives of the disintegra- 
tion of the Democratic party and the worry of the administration over the gain- 
ing strength of the Populists and the silver Democrats. Wilson’s main interest, of 
course, was in the Post Office Department, where he introduced rural free delivery 
and urged, with little success, various reforms. The amount of time that he spent 
with Cleveland on appointments seems incredible. He was loyal to his chief and 
his vignettes of Cleveland are unforgettable. Wilson held most of the cabinet in 
high esteem, but he thought McKinley “undoubtedly the weakest man ever put 
forward for the Presidency.” 

An appreciation of Wilson, written by his private secretary Newton D. Baker, 
and used as an introduction to the volume, is a charming contribution to this 
“scholar in politics.” 





Harotp U. Fautkner, Smith College 


Harold Adams Innis: Portrait of a Scholar. By Donald Creighton. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 146. $3.00. 


It is always a difficult task to write a memoir of a distinguished man, and it 
is equally difficult to review such a book. This is particularly true of this very 
attractive tribute to Harold Adams Innis. The author correctly presents the 
individual in his background, training, and attitudes toward his profession. The 
result is a greater insight into the work of Canada’s most famous economic 
historian. With infinite and loving care the author reviews the painstaking labor 
in archive and field which Innis spent on all his major works. He also notes the 
attention given to training young students. Clearly these attributes explain much 
of the success of such books as The Cod Fisheries and The Fur Trade in Canada. 
They also explain his success in the classroom. 

Creighton has ably demonstrated the essential Canadianism of Harold Innis, but 
does not give any comprehensive explanation of the reasons for the change in his 
views. Nationalism is in part responsible for Innis’ deep understanding of trade 
in staple products as the basic element of Canadian economic history. Having spent 
the first two thirds of the book emphasizing this aspect of Innis, the author 
spends the last part describing the international outlook of Innis in his last years. 
It is at this point that the author fails to carry his reader along, because the latter 
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simply discovers that Innis rather suddenly changed some very fundamental ideas. 
This change occurred at the same time that Innis’ long-standing antipathy to the 
United States and its policies was growing into open dislike. Yet in these same 
post-World War II years, Innis negotiated in an agonizing fashion with the 
University of Chicago about an appointment in that institution. Perhaps Innis’ 
premature death makes any final solution of these contradictions impossible, but 
the author should have made greater efforts to explain them. As the book stands, 
the reader is left with an unsatisfactory view of the last years of this remarkably 
capable historian. 
In spite of this criticism, this little book will stand as a favorable tribute by a 
respectful friend to the life, works, and industry of a truly eminent historian. 
Joun W. Wirkes, New York University 





The Agricultural Implement Industry in Canada. A Study of Competition. By 
W. G. Phillips. (Canadian Studies in Economics, No. 7.) Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 208. $4.50. 


Unimpeded by tariff barriers since 1944, American and Canadian producers 
of agricultural implements have developed an interesting type of international 
specialization in which “the tendency is for the bulk of implements purchased in 
Canada to be imported, and the bulk of those produced in Canada to be ex- 
ported” (p. 161). 


On the sound ground that “competitive patterns are not generally accidental 


but are rooted in a variety of influences which condition an industry’s growth” 
(p. v.), the author devotes more than half of the volume to a survey of the history 
of the firms in the industry. The analysis begins with the well-known early 
history of reaper manufacture in the United States. In this earlier period rela- 
tionships between producers is seen principally as struggles for control of patents, 
such struggles resulting in widespread patent pools. The expiration of key 
patents was followed by a prolonged series of mergers and consolidations, 
motivated, at least in the latter years, by efforts to establish and maintain strong 
distribution organizations. To maintain effective dealerships, each manufacturer 
apparently felt impelled to offer a full line of implements. 

For a century the Canadian industry supplied implements, developed in the 
United States, to a market protected by tariff barriers of varying but, on the whole, 
effective height. The strong Canadian agricultural interests eventually did away 
with such protection and the industry became international in character. Though 
numerous small firms remain, a group of seven major companies, the end result 
of mergers involving more than ten times that number, are dominant. This story 
is effectively summarized in a very useful chart. 

Competitive relationships in the industry in recent years are seen primarily in 
terms of manufacturer reactions to the economic conditions in agriculture. Price 
leadership is firmly established, though analysis suggests that such leadership is 
diffuse, and little light is thrown on its modus operandi. The relationship of cost 
to price in multiproduct firms such as those in this industry eludes analysis, 
other than that costs seem usually to set a floor under prices. 
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Nonprice competition, on the other hand, has been more vigorous and “at 
times has been carried to extremes” (p. 162). This competition is seen largely in 
terms of the maintenance of a large number of retail outlets (with correspondingly 
large inventories), and in the extension of credit to purchases. 

On the whole this is an inconclusive study. In its historical section its major 
contribution is to throw some general light on the development of the Canadian 
industry. In these pages the contestants never meet on the market place nor is 
there, with the exception of patents, any significant treatment of competitive 
practices. Some attention to the industry’s production and distribution procedures 
in the antereaper period might have thrown some useful light on competitive 
problems and tactics and given stronger support and better perspective to the 
analytical effort. 

Interviews with representatives of major firms constitute an important source 
of the data presented. Major reliance, however, is upon the reports of govern- 
mental agencies—Canadian and American; the generally critical bias of such 
reports is reflected, no doubt unwittingly, in much of the study. Distribution and 
inventory costs are excessive, there are too many dealers, prices for replacement 
costs are high, and in general the industry is suspect of being inefficient. Though 
a formidable mass of data is well presented, neither data nor analysis lend ap- 
preciable support to such judgments. It is no doubt possible to discuss meaning- 
fully the nature of competition without giving significant consideration to profits, 
but the complete absence of any appraisal of the industry’s profit experience is 
a distinct weakness of this study. 





Crarence H. Danuor, Tulane University 


The National Policy and the Wheat Economy. By Vernon C. Fowke. (Social 
Credit in Alberta Series, S$. D. Clark, General Editor.) Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 312. $5.50. 


This is the seventh volume to appear in the “Social Credit in Alberta” series 
published under the general editorship of S. D. Clark of the University of Toronto. 
Its predecessors—of which D. C. Masters’ The Winnipeg General Strike, C. B. 
Macpherson’s Democracy in Alberta, and J. R. Mallory’s Social Credit and the 
Federal Power in Canada are particularly relevant to economic historians—have 
set an unusually high standard of professional competence. The present volume 
will add to the reputation of the series as a whole. It is an important contribution 
to Canadian economic history by any standards; and it makes highly interesting 
reading besides. 

The relevance of Vernon C. Fowke’s research to our general understanding of 
the Social Credit movement in Alberta may not be immediately apparent. This 
is not a criticism: as the interwar series on “The Relations of Canada and the 
United States” clearly demonstrated, it is one of the virtues of a multivolume 
project, ostensibly organized around a single theme, that it facilitates the publica- 
tion of studies that are undoubtedly valuable, slight though their relation to the 
central problem may be. Fowke’s index, for instance—to use a crude criterion— 
contains only one page reference to the United Farmers of Alberta, and none to 
Social Credit. 
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There are situations, however, in which the configurations of a subject can 
be most clearly seen, not by the glare of a direct spotlight but by more diffuse 
illumination. This is the case with the present study. The author's chosen task is to 
examine the meaning and content of the “National Policy” as it was originally 
formulated in the middle of the nineteenth century; the reformulation of this 
policy, in terms of methods rather than objectives, with the passage of time and 
the appearance of new problems; and the effects of the policy upon the economic 
development of the prairie provinces. He defines the term “National Policy” as 
referring broadly to “that group of policies and instruments which were designed 
to transform the British North American territories of the mid-nineteenth century 
into a political and economic unit.” These policies envisaged in particular the 
construction of a transcontinental railroad system as a defense against American 
expansion, the settlement of the western prairies, and the creation of a field of 
investment in the West for business interests centered in Ontario and to a lesser 
extent in Quebec. Important in this connection is Fowke’s emphasis on the role 
of monopoly as an instrument of national expansion. The attitude of the Federal 
Government was that monopoly was not necessarily bad and that restraint of 
competition, far from being necessarily contrary to the public interest, might in 
certain circumstances contribute positively to the furtherance of national objec- 
tives. The risks and insecurities of major investments in the West were at first 
too great for unaided private enterprise, but not for monopoly operating with 
governmental sanction and aid. 

At the cost of some oversimplification, the western reaction to these aspects of 
the National Policy may be described as involving, first, resistance to monopoly 
in the farmer’s “input markets” (notably in transportation and grain elevators) 
and later, a struggle for monopoly and against the free price system in the farmer’s 
“output markets” (notably in opposition to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 
in favor of government control of wheat marketing). The heart of Fowke’s book 
consists of an examination of these varying forms of agrarian reaction. The story 
is highly detailed and factual: it could hardly be otherwise. It is, however, sys- 
tematically organized and presented. Fowke’s ability to marshal evidence is 
matched by his willingness to use, at every turn, the appropriate theoretical con- 
cepts. Would that all agricultural history showed a similar competence in theory! 

The final chapter, intended as a summary, I found disappointing. Like other 
workers in the field of Canadian economic history, Fowke appears perplexed as 
to whether contemporary developments in Canada are to be interpreted as mark- 
ing a radical shift to a new type of economic structure and a new pattern of 
growth, or whether it makes sense to think of the older imperatives that shaped 
the National Policy as still very much in being. The problem is not merely one of 
semantics. The construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and of the interprovincial 
natural gas pipeline seem to reflect the old concern with the defense of the east- 
west axis. But the dominant orientation of the economy toward Atlantic trade and 
the British market is now much weakened. The prairie provinces too—the scene of 
the drama that Fowke so ably describes—are no longer merely “the wheat eco- 
nomy.” They are major producers of oil and gas that must find markets not only 
in eastern Canada but also in the United States. Does the National Policy, as 
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traditionally understood, still make sense? Or must some new tactics be evolved 
to preserve for Canada some degree of economic autonomy? 
Hucu G. J. Arrxen, University of California, Riverside 


Hydroelectricity and Industrial Development: Quebec 1898-1940. By John H. 
Dales (Foreword by Abbott Payson Usher.) Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xxi, 269. $5.50. 


All refugees from Smythe v. Ames will appreciate a book on public utilities 
which (1) cites not one case throughout its length; (2) discusses the production 
and sale of electricity in the context of the industry and the economy of an entire 
region instead of treating the electric power industry as a pretext for an essay on 
the relative charms of original and reproduction cost; (3) relates the characteristics 
of a particular industry to the general framework of location theory; and (4) ap- 
plauds certain entrepreneurs and enterprises, without hesitating to criticize where 
criticism can be substantiated. 

Moreover, John H. Dales judiciously skirts the political controversy that has 
always been a major ingredient of discussions of hydroelectric power in this 
country. Development in Quebec was entirely financed by private enterprise in 
the period under study. The author resists the temptation to compare private 
Quebec with publicowned Ontario Hydro right next door. This enables Dales to 
sort out Quebec managements and to document the point that private monopoly 
in power can lead to aggressiveness in attracting customers (Shawnigan, Southern 
Canada Power Company) as well as to aggressiveness in protecting a fabulously 
profitable satrapy (Montreal). 

Dale’s research appears to be thorough, although hobbled at critical points by 
the taciturnity of Canadian power company managements and by the remarkable 
incuriosity of Quebec authorities until the mid-1930’s with respect to power com- 
pany use of natural resources, rates of profit, and pricing policies. The author 
says almost nothing about public control of the industry. The reader is left with 
the impression that power development in Quebec was almost completely on a 
laissez-faire basis, with a strong admixture of sauve qui peut in Montreal. In the 
absence of financial data compiled on the basis of revealed accounting standards, 
much of Dales’s earlier historical discussion is reduced to the dry bones of cor- 
porate structure fleshed out with engineering material on the physical growth of 
the systems he describes. 

As to general economic analysis: (1) In his introduction, Dales comments that 
“the high proportion of overhead to total costs in the hydroelectric industry is 
mainly responsible for two of its most prominent features, regional monopoly 
and price discrimination” (p. 8). The supporting argument tends to confuse 
the problem of getting maximum output from existing capacity with the dif- 
ferent problem of minimizing the total costs of developing each watershed. More- 
over, the Quebec power load is dominated by two sets of high load-factor users: 
the paper and aluminum industries. Therefore the author’s analysis, which per- 
force leans heavily on the special circumstance of overcapacity during the 1930’s, 
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is Not very convincing as a contribution to the general economics of hydroelec- 
tricity. 

(2) The interesting and original discussion of “Hydroelectricity and Industrial 
Development” in Chapter 8 is weakened by the questionable conclusion that “as 
the locational attraction of coal diminishes, that of food certainly becomes much 
more important” (p. 176). The argument seems to be: fuel consumption per 
unit of industrial output has dropped about 50 per cent over the past thirty years; 
food is bulky and loses most of its weight only in consumption. This contrast 
seems to neglect the relevance of income elasticities of demand to industrial 
development. In an area such as Quebec the weight of food consumed per capita 
would probably rise little if at all with industrial development, and the low in- 
come elasticity of demand for food should work itself out, in part, through the 
purchase of foods that are more expensive per calorie because they have to pay 
heavy freight bills—in this case, obviously from warmer climes. Conversely, decline 
in fuel use per unit of industrial output is quite compatible with an increase in 
total fuel use if a rapid growth of industrial output is both cause and effect of 
higher real incomes. 

(3) Dales tantalizes us with the statement that the Montreal Light, Heat and 
Power Company did not introduce a “promotional” residential rate for electricity 
in place of a straight-line meter rate until 1928. He presents a fascinating contrast 
between average revenues from different customer groups in Quebec and Ontario. 
He properly warns against trying to jump from average revenues to prices, especi- 
ally since Quebec consumption is dominated by a few very large consumers buy- 
ing under special contract. But in view of his emphasis on the economic develop- 
ment role of residential rates, it would seem that he could have presented more 
price data and more analysis of them. 

(4) Finally, the author does not discuss the sources of finance for the Quebec 
power industry in detail. Trustworthy evidence probably does not exist. This is 
a pity, because the outstanding problem that hydroelectricity creates for economic 
development is its enormous appetite for capital. Montreal’s importance as a 
center of international power finance may have had some connection with the 
private development of Quebec resources. Certainly the ease with which United 
States and British capital could be attracted was a factor. But only Canada has 
the Canadian dollar, and only Canada has both a need for foreign capital and the 
esteem of foreign investors. The general world problem of hydroelectric develop- 
ment is less likely to be the Quebec difficulty with overcapacity in the 1930's than 
the long-run issue of how to finance a capital-intensive industry, often a major 
claimant on foreign exchange resources, in countries without large capital supplies. 
If they have oil, they may not need hydroelectricity; if they do not have oil, they 


may not be able to afford it. 
James R. Netson, Amherst College 
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The Administration of Technical Assistance: Growth in the Americas. By Philip 
M. Glick. (National Planning Association Studies of Technical Co-operation 
in Latin America.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 390. 
$5.50. 


The task of reviewing what is essentially a work in public administration 
from the viewpoint of the economic historian would normally present a mere 
economist with considerable difficulties. Fortunately, however, the problem does 
not arise in the present instance because Philip M. Glick’s excellent summary and 
evaluation of our limited historical experience in the major area of intergovern- 
mental technical co-operation is important reading for anyone seriously con- 
cerned with foreign policy issues and/or the problems of the economically less 
developed countries. The study reflects the general lessons gleaned from the 
author’s own career in high-level governmental service, six years as general counsel 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and of the Technical Co-operation 
Administration. It is based specifically on the extensive field investigation that he 
made in Latin America. The only criticism of any significance concerns the 
tendency toward repetitiveness and duplication arising from the author’s method 
of organization in order to provide separate historical and functional treatments of 
both the bilateral and multilateral program. 

Glick’s analysis of government-sponsored technical assistance and co-operation 
is one of a number of studies sponsored by the National Planning Association. 
Other volumes in the series cover the activities of religious agencies, business 
firms, universities, and private foundations. The NPA has chosen wisely to limit 
the over-all project to the region of Latin America where “the operation had 
accumulated a much larger experience” (p. xiii) than in other areas. Furthermore, 
the Association and Glick believe that within certain limits “the lesson from 
experience in that region can strengthen technical co-operation in other important 
areas of the world” (p. 366). 

The roots of technical co-operation with Latin America extend back more than 
fifty years, but the actual government program began only in 1939-1940 when the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Co-operation and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs were established. In the ten 
or so years that elapsed before the work of these two agencies was merged into 
the more comprehensive and global Point Four Program, the only important 
contribution that apparently was made to the administration of technical co- 
operation was the development of the servicio form of joint undertaking. 
Virtually all the original major administrative issues still remain unresolved 
and have, moreover, been made more complex by the broadening of the program, 
the question of the relationship of technical assistance to the mutual security 
program, and the problem of integrating the bilateral program with the work 
of the international agencies. 

Anyone who has ever had direct contact with technical assistance problems can 
appreciate the order and sense which Glick’s analysis and conclusions make out 
of seeming chaos. One may disagree with some of his emphases (for example, 
the relative advantages of the bilateral program), or wish that he had evaluated 
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such recent innovations as the newer types of general survey missions by the 
World Bank. Nevertheless, one can only hope that his work bears definite fruit 
in the form of improved administrative organization and procedures. 

EuceneE R. Scuvestncer, New York University 


Development Banks. By William Diamond. (The Economic Development 
Institute, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.) Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 128. $3.00. 


This first publication from the International Bank’s Economic Development 
Institute sets a high standard for any Institute studies that may be released in 
the future. Within the brief compass of 85 pages the author has provided a valua- 
ble text on development banks, defined in this case as financial institutions 
“devoted primarily to stimulating the private sector of the economy.” Most of 
the remaining 43 pages of the 128-page book consist of summary descriptions of 
the organization and operations of development banks in India, Mexico, and 
Turkey. 

The principal sections of the book are two short background chapters on 
“The Process of Investment” and “Some Experience of Advanced Countries,” 
and a lengthier chapter concerning “Problems of Formation and Operation” of de- 
velopment banks. The “investment” chapter comprises a deft review of the more 
important institutional, legal, and traditional obstacles to saving and to produc- 
tive investment that are encountered in underdeveloped countries. The “experi- 
ence” chapter, which draws heavily, as the author generously acknowledges, on the 
recent spate of historical studies of developmental finance, outlines with verve 
some significant institutional developments during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in the supplying of medium- and long-term credit in the United States 
and several European countries. The author’s main contribution, however, is con- 
tained in the final chapter, where he presents an informed and informative 
technical discussion, written in an easily digested style, concerning the possible 
scope and nature of development bank activities, the broad range of possible 
relationships to the government and “clients,” their financing and_ staffing 
problems, and the question of whether or not a development bank ought to strive 
for profits. 

This reviewer has but one objection to note. Small though the book is, its 
content makes it well worth the price of three dollars, but there was no need to 
use expensive-looking glossy paper which is so hard on the eyes. 

Epna E, Enrutcu, New York, N. Y. 


Lord Norman. By Sir Henry Clay. London: Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 495. $7.50. 


This biography of Lord Norman, Governor of the Bank of England from 
1920 to 1944, is a singular piece of work. It is, except for two final chapters, the 
work of the late Sir Henry Clay, Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford. While it 
will be of general interest to the economist and central-banking specialist, the book 
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is likely to be of greater value, the greater the reader’s expertise on the economic 
and financial problems of the years from 1918 to 1939. 

As a biography of the man, Lord Norman is bound to be slightly disappointing. 
Norman was in many respects the father of modern central banking, and was 
in his lifetime a controversial and enigmatic character. The reader does not come 
away from this book with a clear blueprint of Montague Norman’s personality 
comparable, for example, to that which R. F. Harrod provides in his Life of John 
Maynard Keynes, and this is a regrettable feature of Sir Henry’s book. But a 
careful reading of Sir Henry’s exposition and analysis of Lord Norman’s long 
career and the problems and policy decisions of that period provides an impres- 
sionist portrait of Norman that is extraordinary. After reading this book it is 
most difficult to comprehend the appellation “orthodox” which Norman’s critics 
so readily tagged on him. Orthodox his goals may have been, but not his actions, 
The Montague Norman half concealed behind the text of this work is a bold 
and tireless innovator pursuing his central-banking craft in an unrestrained and 
sometimes almost experimental manner. In a narrow sense, then, it is a pity that 
Sir Henry’s book is not more concerned with Lord Norman himself, instead of 
with the long and complex narrative of the events of Norman’s career. Even a 
very candid final chapter on “The Man,” contributed anonymously from within 
the Bank of England itself, only partially corrects the weakness of this book as 
a piece of biographical literature. 

On the other hand, Sir Henry’s lucid discussion of the economic and financial 
problems of the interwar years is invaluable. It is here that the expert will find 
his marginal returns very high. Sir Henry had access to the archives of the Bank 
of England and the private papers of the Norman family and of the late 
3enjamin Strong, the powerful Governor of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
in the years following World War I. For the main problems of the period—the 
return to gold, the restoration of international capital flows, the “rationalization” 
of British industry, German reparations, the establishment of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, the abandonment of gold, and the growth of the major cur- 
rency blocs in the 1930’s—the reader is given the full benefit of Sir Henry’s own 
abilities and his sources, and the rewards are rich. Indeed, in many cases Sir 
Henry has provided an “inside story” which goes far to explain policies that are 
virtually unfathomable on the more general levels of economic theory. A case in 
point is the discussion (pp. 225-72) of the collaboration of Norman, Strong, and 
his successor Harrison on discount-rate policies and international financial prob- 
lems relating to exchange stabilization in the late 1920’s. In his treatment of the 
financial and economic problems that dominated Lord Norman’s long and stormy 
career, Sir Henry has made a powerful contribution which is mandatory reading 
for the specialist and the would-be specialist. 

For American readers this book should be especially valuable. With our own 
Federal Reserve traditions in mind, the American reader might well refer to Sir 
Henry’s discussion (ch. viii) of the Bank of England’s official and unofficial role in 
investment and commercial banking, as well as in the larger sphere of industrial 
planning and management, to get a fuller understanding of the extent to which 
American central banking differed, even by the 1920's, from the practices of the 
older institution. The connections were still very close in those days and it is one 
of the significant and appropriate facts revealed in this book (pp. 300-1) that the 
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Federal Reserve System, in the person of Governor Strong, was instrumental in 
turning the eccentric and fabulous Old Lady of Threadneedle Street into a leaden 
twentieth-century bureaucracy. The parent was led by the child. 

Most of the major financial controversies of the interwar years are amirably 
presented in this book. One might not agree with Lord Norman’s actions in 
these, nor with Sir Henry Clay’s analysis of them, but where else can one find the 
Bank of England’s views on them? This book is an important contribution and 
will no doubt find a wide and appreciative audience in this country. 

J. R. T. Hucues, Purdue University 


Central Banking after Bagehot. By R. S. Sayers. Oxford: Oxford University Pres: 
1957. Pp. 149. 185. 


, 


R. S. Sayers is becoming the Gilbart of the twentieth century. His writings on 
banking are voluminous; some, such as Bank of England Operations 1890-1914, 
have been original contributions, and some, such as this volume, not too original. 
Central Banking after Bagehot is a collection of essays of varied quality and use- 
fulness. Following a short introductory chapter on the “theoretical basis” of cen- 
tral banking, there are five mainly historical chapters, then one on the variation 
of cash-reserve requirements, one on bank deposits in Britain, and finally an 
essay on central banking in underdeveloped countries and the well-known 
descriptive and analytical article “The New York Market Through London 
Eyes.” 

The final two chapters are, to my mind, the mose useful ones in the book. In 
underdeveloped countries, Sayers argues, the new central banks ought to engage 
in commercial operations until private banking develops. He also argues that no 
“self-liquidating paper” rules should be laid down for commercial banks. They 
should instead make term loans freely, and the central banks should back up this 
long-term credit. This argument no doubt raises hackles on many necks, but 
there is much to be said for it—if short-term finance can take care of itself. He 
also argues for the imposition of variable cash-reserve requirements on the com- 
mercial banks in countries where the thinness of the money market would hamper 
open-market operations. The discussion of the New York money market in the 
final chapter is slightly out of date. But it is in many ways a brilliant piece of 
analysis and contains a fine short account of the argument over the “Bills Only 
Doctrine” that contributed so much to the restriction of the Federal Reserve 
System’s operations to the short end of the market in government securities and 
to our present happy situation in the manipulation of monetary controls. 

The historical chapters of this book contain little that is not available in other 
accounts. The essential virtue of these chapters is that the main historical de- 
velopments of central banking since the 1870’s are presented in a single body 
of discussion. For the most part these chapters are sound enough. But there are 
several blemishes of detail, some of which are important enough to merit criticism. 

Under the limitation clause of the Bank Act of 1844, the Bank of England 
could in a crisis have its reserve of bank notes so reduced as to be disabled in its 
operation. In such circumstances the bank’s only alternative (short of a “suspen- 
sion” of the Act) was to dump its own holdings of securities into the market 
in order to acquire bank notes. The bank’s officials considered this “open-market 
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policy” as their ultimate defense against a drain. This strange wine, considered 
by Bagehot to be a “complete dream,” is poured into new bottles by Sayers and 
becomes “making Bank Rate effective” (cf. the discussion on pp. 12, 49). Cer- 
tainly, before the last quarter of the nineteenth century this was not a rational 
open-market policy but rather a desperation measure to get bank notes, and was 
pure folly unless one can adduce arguments explaining why the central bank 
ought to drain the market of liquidity at the height of monetary pressure. 

Sayers states (p. 63) that by the beginning of the twentieth century, “the interest 
paid and charged by banks had become very widely linked to Bank Rate.” This 
was already so in the mid-nineteenth century. He also asserts (p. 66) that the 
Treasury letter of 1914 was “slavishly modelled on that used in 1866.” But that 
letter was modeled after the one in 1857, which in turn, except for the 10 per 
cent provision, was modeled after the letter of 1847. The latter was the true 
precedent for the 1914 Treasury letter. 

Federal Reserve and United States Treasury policy in the mid-1930’s is a bitter 
joke. With over seven million workers unemployed, the Treasury attempted to 
“sterilize” the inflow of gold by borrowing from the banks to pay for it. The 
Federal Reserve System took part in these weird doings, and Sayers dutifully 
reports (p. 88) that the reserve requirements were raised in 1936 in order to 
maintain Federal Reserve control in case “economic activity should threaten to 
get out of hand.” Out of hand? Perhaps the authorities feared a reduction in the 
number of unemployed to six or even five million and an increase in average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing to as much as $25. Does Sayers really take 
seriously the official explanation of that fiasco? 

Sayers might well have reconsidered some of his early statements before re- 
publishing them in 1957. The Federal Reserve peg under the government bond 
market in the early postwar years, the “fine degree of control” over bond 
prices (p. 28), largely accounted for the lack of monetary policy in those 
years. Sayers does not note this in his discussion in chapter iii, yet in chapter vii 
(p. 88) the “fine degree of control” becomes “open-market operations . . . were 
emasculated by the pegging of interest rates.” 

Aside from these and similar difficulties in detail, this book is in some places 
repetitive and does not contain a clear statement about what monetary controls 
are supposed to do to the movement and level of aggregate demand. Instead, 
there is a deadening repetition of the usual central-bank jargon about “discretion- 
ary control” of credit, which is, as it is meant to be, mainly fog. There is also 
reproduced (p. 21) the wonderful description of the duties of central banking as 
being “called upon to keep the financial structure upon an even keel.” This 
presumably is the British version of our own recent policy of “leaning against 
the wind.” These are excellent examples of the fine art of the platitude as prac- 
ticed in occasional statements and annual reports of central banks, but they do 
not provide the kind of analysis we are entitled to expect from Sayers. 

Many of the shortcomings of this book derive simply from the kind of book 
it is, a collection of essays and speeches. Perhaps it is hypercritical in these circum- 
stances even to bring them up. On the other hand, there is much useful informa- 
tion in this little book and it is recommended until Sayers gives us a major work 
on the subject. 





J. R. T. Hucues, Purdue University 
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The Merchant of Prato: Francesco di Marco Datini, 1335-1410. By Iris Origo. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. xxii, 415. $7.50. 


Francesco di Marco Datini did not in his own lifetime achieve great eminence. 
As a successful merchant and cloth manufacturer, he was one of the first citizens 
of his native Prato. In the more cosmopolitan milieu of Florence, however, he 
was overshadowed by men of greater wealth, social status, and political influence. 
Yet this relatively obscure merchant is quite as well known by economic historians 
as any of the great business figures of his age. By entrusting all his papers— 
some 150,000 documents—to the care of the charitable foundation that he estab- 
lished, Datini assured a prominent place for himself in the annals of medieval 
economic history. 

From this mass of data the Marchesa Origo has drawn the material for her 
excellent biography. To her task the author brings several valuable assets: a fluent 
literary style, a wide familiarity with Tuscan history and society, and a facility in 
the use of the source materials that she demonstrated in an article on slavery in 
Tuscany during the Renaissance (Speculum, XXX [1955]). The work is divided 
into two sections, one concerned with Datini’s economic activities, the other with 
his private life and character. The first section is based in large part upon the 
work of Bensa and other scholars who have investigated the Datini archives. 
The author has mastered the many complicated problems of medieval business 
procedure and organization, and has written one of the most lucid and compre- 
hensive summaries in English of the Italian business world circa 1400. 

In the second half of the work the author’s biographical talents are employed 
brilliantly to etch in sharp relief the figures of Datini, his wife Margherita, and his 
close friend Ser Lapo Mazzei. Chaucer could scarcely have improved upon these 
character delineations. The notary Mazzei represented the old tradition: “His life 
was shaped by local custom, rooted in piety and moderation.” Datini was a 
transitional figure. He accepted the medieval values that his friend extolled, but 
his business activities often prevented him from following them. He typified the 
new entrepreneurial class, with his passion for wealth and his malinconia, which 
the author equates with the modern angst. These figures are portrayed against 
the rich background of Tuscan domestic life in the Trecento. The author has 
devoted informative chapters to such aspects of daily living as the family, the 
household, the farm, food and clothing, and the omnipresent danger of pestilence. 

This is a rare example of a work that has appeal for the general public and 
also contains much of value for students and scholars. The book is provided with 
footnotes and a bibliography, although the value of the former is diminished 
by frequent unprecise citations. This biography will be particularly useful as 
reading material in undergraduate courses, to supplement the scanty stock of 
works in English on the social and economic history of medieval and Renaissance 
Italy. Errors of fact and questionable generalizations are rare; the most annoying 
feature of the book is the frequent use of archaic phrases and expressions 
(methinks, I trow, etc.) in the translations. These minor criticisms do not, how- 
ever, seriously detract from the merit of this commendable work. 

Gene A. Brucker, University of California, Berkeley 
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The Transformation of the Board of Trade, 1830-1855: A Study of Administra- 
tive Reorganization in the Heyday of Laissez Faire. By Roger Prouty. London: 
William Heinemann, 1957. Pp. viii, 123. 15s. 


In 1830 the Board of Trade was a moribund body almost without functions, 
though it had done valuable work in the previous decade under William Huskis- 
son in hacking down much of that jungle of anachronisms, the old British tariff 
system. Even in the eighteenth century the Board had been something less than 
vital. In his brief connection with it, Edward Gibbon found that his duties inter- 
fered little with writing the Decline and Fall; and Gladstone was to grumble that 
they had set him to governing “not men but packages” when he became vice- 
president of the Board in 1841. Originally an advisory committee of the Privy 
Council for commerce and colonies, it had lost the latter function to the Colonial 
Office and was itself destroying controls on trade. Yet by 1855 it had emerged 
as an important executive branch of the government, a virtual “board of industry.” 
How did this happen? 

As Prouty makes clear in this short but valuable study, the process was 
piecemeal and evolutionary rather than the result of a deliberate policy. If any 
philosophy of government is to be noted in these years, it is that of laissez-faire— 
and that was honored more in the breach than in the observance. The fact was 
that the problems brought by industrialization and urbanization made demands 
on government that could not be ignored. As one of the most vociferous opponents 
of comprehensive regulation of shipping put it when advocating a particular 
regulation in 1839, “The interference of the Legislature with the transaction of 
commercial affairs I hold in principle to be exceedingly objectionable, but I think 
that when the interests of humanity are concerned, that general principle ought 
to give way.” In some cases the new problems led to the creation of governmental 
organs, for example, the General Board of Health; in others, old departments 
assumed new duties—such was the Board of Trade. In both there was an 
inevitable growth of interventionism despite all the lip service paid to the oppos- 
ing creed. 

It is in this general setting that the author deals with the development of the 
Board of Trade, “the department that was most transformed and has received 
the least attention.” After short summary chapters on its assumption of responsi- 
bility for regulating railroads, collecting statistics, registering joint-stock com- 
panies, designs and copyrights, and fostering schools of industrial design, he 
takes as his major case history the growth of control over merchant shipping— 
a classic example of interventionism versus laissez-faire. In the 1830's the ill-built 
and ill-manned vessels of the “Mistress of the Seas” were “‘nking at an average 
rate of 500 each year, carrying with them some 20,000 victims in that decade. 
Moreover, British maritime supremacy was being successfully challenged by the 
more efficient American merchant marine. Despite the bitter opposition of the 
shipowners’ lobbies (whose zealous espousal of “let alone” did not extend to 
the protection remaining to them until 1849 under the Navigation Acts), a series 
of statutes brought order out of anarchy. Thus, what had been resisted as an 
intolerable infringement of the freedom of the industry by the president of the 
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Board of Trade himself in the 1830's, that is, the creation of an over-all maritime 
department, had, through a gradual accretion of necessary powers, become 
actuality by 1855, a fact recognized in the consolidation of the great Merchant 
Shipping Act of that year. 

Besides being a contribution to the growing body of studies dealing with the 
adjustment of government to the new problems of the nineteenth century, 
Prouty’s book is further testimony to a process which the Fabians in the 18g0’s 
were to label “the inevitability of gradualness.” 

A. R. Scuoyen, Syracuse University 


Merchants and Merchandise in Seventeenth-Century Bristol. Edited by Patrick 
McGrath. (Bristol Record Society’s Publications, Volume XIX.) Bristol: Bristol 
Record Society, 1955. Pp. xl, 315. 275. 6d. 


As researchers are only too aware, the records of English merchants (traders 
by sea), wholesalers, and chapmen (inland distributors) of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are only too rare. In the absence of that particular variety of 
family pride that has filled so many of our older state historical societies with 
great undigested collections of colonial mercantile correspondence, ledgers, jour- 
nals, etc., English commercial records of the same years have been singularly 
exposed by a different set of values to more than the natural hazards of time. 
What has been left by fire, water, vermin, and the calculated destruction of con- 
temporaries has had to cope with the disrespect of socially advanced descendants, 
the indifference of solicitors (through whose hands such a large proportion of 
English family papers ultimately pass), the secretiveness of surviving and successor 
firms, and the havoc of paper collections (worse perhaps than bombs) in two 
world wars. Patrick McGrath therefore set himself no easy task in attempting 
to assemble a body of documents representing the complete range of the social 
and economic activities of Bristol merchants in the seventeenth century. Under- 
standably, he has had to depend primarily upon official records, particularly 
municipal and judicial. What he has selected, however, is of remarkably wide 
range. 

Great use can be made of the collection as it stands by beginning research 
students and by instructors looking for documentary material for economic and 
business history courses. The novice researcher in particular will find here samples 
of almost every sort of English commercial record likely to survive from the 
seventeenth century. The advanced researcher will no doubt prefer to recheck 
many of McGrath’s sources and make his own selection or attempt quantitative 
conclusions. 

The collection opens with some forty pages on apprenticeship and other routes 
to the freedom of the city. The unprocessed statistics in Appendices A and B 
would suggest a certain diminution in geographical and social mobility during 
the century. While in 1600-1630 only 34.5 per cent of the apprentices taken by 
Bristol merchants were sons of Bristol residents, 46 per cent were indigenous in 
1670-1690. Similarly, the percentage of apprentices’ fathers who were themselves 
merchants rose from 14 to 25 per cent between the same periods, while those 
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who were “gentlemen” remained constant (from 23 to 22 per cent) and those 
who were husbandmen or yeomen declined from 16 to g per cent. Throughout the 
century, roughly 50 per cent of those admitted to the freedom as merchants were 
admitted by virtue of apprenticeship, the rest by patrimony, marriage, or privilege. 

There follows a rather long section on wills and inventories (pp. 42-100) of 
interest primarily to social historians, and a strangely diverse section (pp. 101-37) 
on “miscellaneous economic and social interests.” The section “Politics and Public 
Affairs” (pp. 138-69) contains a good bit on parliamentary lobbying by economic 
interests but much more on the local repercussions of national politics. Business 
documents proper are confined to pp. 170-206, though much equally valuable 
material is contained in the customs entries, depositions in mercantile cases, etc., 
in the remaining sections (pp. 207-74). 

The appendixes contain some very valuable import-export and shipping 
statistics for selected years through the century. Their true significance, however, 
will have to await comparison with equivalent statistics for the whole country 
in the same years. In many trades Bristol was not growing as rapidly as other 
ports after 1660. There is a useful introduction. 

J. M. Price, University of Michigan 


Economie et civilisation. 1: Niveaux de vie, besoins et civilisation. By L.-J. Lebret, 
A. Piettre, A. Sauvy, and R. Delprat. (Cahiers d’économie humaine.) Paris: 
Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1956. Pp. 207. Fr. 780. 


This collection of integrated essays reflects the postwar interest in the theory 
and practice of economic development. As these essayists argue, a gap has ap- 
peared between theory and practice, since economic development has neither 
raised living standards appreciably in underdeveloped areas nor narrowed the 
gap between social classes to ensure change with political stability, nor—on the 
international level—improved relations between raw-materials-producing and in- 
dustrial nations. Economic development has been neither “homogeneous” nor 
“balanced,” a testimony to the failure of “economic theoreticians.” 

Economists have neglected to analyze national needs and consumption levels 
and their sectional variations and to relate these to flexible and attainable goals. 
Uniform or “harmonized” development has failed to occur in Brazil, for example, 
where the relationship between the advanced South and the relatively backward 
North and East regions is analogous to that of “European motherlands with re- 
spect to their overseas territories.” 

Thus in the second part of this volume, consumption levels and standards 
of living emerge as key features of “primary,” “individualist,” and “collectivist” 
civilizations as they have developed historically. Theoretically, a collectivist 
civilization should satisfy society’s needs; in practice, the planners—not the con- 
sumers—dictate policy and, moreover, omit spiritual values. While Father Lebret 
admits that the precise measurement possible in the natural sciences is not 
attainable in economic planning, he finds that a picture of the structure and 
lacunae in each economy can be achieved by fusing two approaches: (1) the UN 
techniques, which include material and immaterial factors with social and cul- 
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tural values, and (2) the preparation of diagrammatic representations (profiles) 
of national and sectional economic conditions. These are exemplified in a series 
of circular profiles comparing workers’ standards of living in three geographical 
divisions of Brazil (North, East, South) and, at the local level, the variations 
within rural areas in one state of the South, Parand. What emerges from this 
local analysis is that economic planning on the national level must recognize 
serious regional disparities. 

Yet effective economic development must be world-wide in scope, a task requir- 
ing comparative analysis of actual levels of consumption and production. In the 
third part of the volume ten major areas of the world are ranked by levels of 
consumption and by a complex of production-productivity-development criteria. 
Brazil is again singled out for detailed examination as an area in which develop- 
ment has begun but which still has marked sectional variations. Unless Brazilian 
policy makers consider these sectional discrepancies in levels of living and are 
guided by a desire for the “Common Weal,” Delprat warns that change will 
be compromised by “bourgeois coups d’état” or foreign-influenced “proletarian 
uprisings. 

Statistical and diagrammatic approaches to comparative standards of living 
of the kind championed by the group within “économie et humanisme” should 
be stimulating to scholars seeking to measure the base line, rate, and direction of 
economic development. Whether merely the addition of a “great humanistic 
mystique” or a “human and Christian understanding” to economic planning 
will bring change without conflict or will permit the West to outbid Communism 
for the allegiance of the underdevolped areas of the world, is problematic. With 
regard to the first assumption, it is well to recall that history provides no examples 
of massive economic development without acute social and political disequilibrium. 

Sraney J. Stein, Princeton University 


Les capitaux et la région, étude géographique: essai sur le commerce et la circula- 
tion des capitaux dans la région lyonnaise. By Jean Labasse. Paris: A. Colin, 
1955. Pp. 532. Fr. 1,800. 


Essor et problémes d'une région francaise: houilléres et sidérurgie de Moselle. By 
Emile Rideau. Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1956. Fr. 600. 


These two works share a common interest in regional economic problems, an 
interest which, while scarcely new in French economic literature, has been 
heightened in recent years by the evidence of marked regional disparities revealed 
in the studies of the Economic Council for Europe and of French governmental 
bodies. A more coincidental point in common is that both works are the products 
of noneconomists, Jean Labasse being a geographer by training and Emile Rideau 
a religious philosopher. 

Les capitaux et la région is a study of the banking business and of the flow of 
capital in the Lyons region. It is addressed to four questions: what is the move- 
ment of capital in the Lyons region; how is the banking system constructed to 
support this movement; how does the banking system relate to other business 
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occupations and to the organization of urban life; and what are the sources of 
investment funds, and how are they financed? The subject matter is divided into 
two parts. The first is primarily a description of the banking structure in the 
Lyons area, with particular emphasis on its historical origins and geographical 
pattern. It traces the establishment of the banking infrastructure and its gradual 
extension in response to demographic changes and industrial and agricultural 
development. The second, or functional part, is addressed to the movement of 
banking funds in relation to general business affairs. It attempts to follow the 
intraregional flow of funds, with special attention to the financial and geographical 
pattern of investments. 

Labasse accurately describes his book as an “essay.” While some treatment is 
given to the historical development of banking in the Lyons area, perhaps the 
greatest attention is focused on the geographical disposition of banking institu- 
tions. The material on the relationship of the banking system to regional business 
affairs and to the social structure of the Lyons area is particularly interesting. 
The book reflects much careful documentary research, part of it benefiting from 
hitherto unpublished records of the Lyons banks. The author is deliberately 
cautious and sparing in the use of generalizations, and very few conclusion are 
drawn from the material. As a result, the book is likely to prove of rather 
specialized interest. 

Rideau’s objective can be characterized in his own words (p. 10): “This work, 
which is not a doctoral thesis in law or economics, reserved for specialists, under- 
takes a global presentation, a synthesis of the major problems of a region. While 
respecting the scientific demands for accuracy in documentation, it has no super- 
stition about statistics or charts and does not parade them: details are only noted 
in relation to an overall view, centered especially on the Auman problems.” 

The development and problems of the iron ore, coal, and steel industries of the 
Moselle region are obviously too vast a subject to be dealt with in anything but a 
superficial fashion in some 250-odd pages. Most of the highlights of these indus- 
tries are mentioned at least briefly, and the book is a useful primer on the region. 
The treatment is sometimes sketchy, however, and some subjects are little more 
than a collection of notes. Production, productivity, employment, technological 
change, investment plans, financial problems, and related aspects of the iron ore, 
coal, and steel industries are referred to with judicious but infrequent use of 
statistical materials. The book is focused on postwar developments, and the prewar 
history receives only brief mention. The author is most at home in discussing 
social and religious subjects, the most original and authoritative parts of the book. 

Warren C. Baum, Washington, D.C. 





The Estates of the Higher Nobility in Fourteenth-Century England. By G. A. 
Holmes. (Cambridge Studies in Economic History.) Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 180. $4.00. 


This recent contribution of the “Cambridge Studies in Economic History,” 
published under the general editorship of M. M. Postan, is new evidence of the 
richness of the treasure island of medieval sources. Most of the printed, and 
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still more, the unprinted, sources of English medieval agrarian history refer to 
ecclesiastical estates. Therefore a discussion of lay estates deserves attention, espe- 
cially for the fourteenth century, with the transition to farming-out of the 
demesne. 

The theme of G. A. Holmes’s book is the estates of dukes and earls. Some 
fifteen to twenty families belonged to this group (p. 3), and in the first chapter 
Holmes discusses in detail the integration and disintegration of the inheritances 
of the Mortimers (including Elizabeth de Burgh’s estates), Bohuns, Montagues, 
Veres, Courtenays, Beauchamps, and Arundels. At least some of these names 
will be familiar to even the most superficial student of British political history. 
The techniques used to keep the inheritance intact by marriage settlements and 
trusts are discussed in the second chapter of the book, and the retinue of the 
leading noble families in the third. 

My interest was captured mainly by the fourth chapter, “The Economy of 
the Inheritance,” and the appendix of unpublished documents. The bailiwick of 
Clare in East Anglia, the Lordship of Denbigh in. North Wales, the Lordship 
of Usk in the southern Marches, and the Lordship of Bridgwater in Somerset 
are discussed. The scope of this chapter is defined by the author as “an attempt to 
describe the profits of landownership from these accounts [of bailiffs and 
reaves]” (p. 85). 

The usage of the term “profit” calls for comments. Holmes does not use this 
term as applied by present-day accountants or economists, but as used in his 
sources, the manorial rolls of the fourteenth century (“profit de la gaynerie,” 
“profit et vente de Stor,” “des autres issues et profits” [cf. p. 145]). There the 
term “profit” means receipts and not gross or net profit in the modern sense. 
Evidently, either in an endeavor to avoid misunderstanding or because of stylistic 
reasons, Holmes sometimes applies the term “income” or “revenue” to denote the 
same concept, but at least on one occasion it seems that the term “profit” is used 
in the modern sense (p. 109). On p. 158 Holmes writes about “real profits.” 
This does not mean, as one would expect, profit divided by some price index; 
it means gross profit (or possibly net profit) in the modern sense. Similarly, 
“real income” (p. 149) also means gross profit. 

It could appear to the reader that this is a point too trivial to be mentioned. 
It is not. Appendix 3, consisting of eight tables and occupying twenty-two pages 
of the book, would be an extremely valuable source for further research if the 
user of those tables could be certain about the meaning and composition of the 
data (Holmes says “statistics”). This could be achieved either by consistently 
applying modern terms or by printing in full at least one of the manorial rolls 
that were used to compile the summary tables. In the first case the reader would 
know not only exactly what the captions of the tables mean but he also would 
be satisfied that the author is familiar with accounting methods (after all, these 
tables call for the work of an accountant). In the second case the reader, by his 
own comparisons, could form an opinion about the methods used by the com- 
piler of the tables. As it stands now, this appendix will have a more limited use 
than otherwise. 

This still can be remedied, and there is an excellent precedent to show how. 
In 1946 Miss M. Morgan published a study called The English Lands of the 
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Abbey of Bec. In 1951, as Mrs. Chibnall, she published Select Documents of the 
English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Camden Third Series, Vol. LXXIII). Each 
of these two publications greatly enhanced the value of the other. Let us hope 
that Holmes will be able to use his outstanding knowledge of the sources, as 
demonstrated in the present study, to publish a similar selection of documents, 
including, say, the Clare manorial rolls. The unpublished documents of Ap- 
pendixes 1 and 2 whet the appetite for such a publication. 

If the most valuable part of Holmes’s study is his analysis of the sources, his 
generalizations are more challengeable. For instance, the attempt to show that 
“bastard feudalism” is not a symptom of the decline of feudalism would need 
further evidence. The attempt (pp. 98-100) to explain declining revenue by a 
supposed decline of population at the end of the fourteenth century is apparently 
a friendly nod in the direction of the editor of the series. What Holmes has to 
say about declining prices on p. 115 (although based on the unweighted and 
consequently poor data of Thorold Rogers) might possibly provide a_ better 
explanation in this case. 

To conclude, there is one—certainly minor—thing the reviewer was puzzled 
about. The study apparently has been written for specialists, and consequently 
Holmes has not attempted to explain the terms he uses. The only exception 1s 
chevage, explained on p. 117. Why? Everybody who knows what wainagium 
(p. 154) is, will certainly know what chevage means. 

Epcars Dunsporrs, University of California, Berkeley 





Studies of Overseas Supply. By H. Duncan Hall and C. C. Wrigley, with a chap- 
ter by J. D. Scott. (History of the Second World War, United Kingdom Civil 
Series.) London: H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green, 1956. Pp. x1, 
537. 375. 6d. (New York: British Information Services. $6.98.) 


This volume proves that official history can be written with scholarship, 
candor, and verve; it contains nine valuable studies of Great Britain’s problems 
of overseas supply during World War II. C. C. Wrigley analyzes the creation 
of a Munitions Supply from North America, the achievements of cash and 
lend-lease procurement, and the problems of allocation and forward-programming; 
H. Duncan Hall, the functioning of the Combined Boards and the British War 
Organization in the United States; J. D. Scott, the contributions of Anglo- 
American scientific collabcration to radar, the jet engine, and the atom bomb. 
A final chapter by Wrigley deals with the munitions supplies furnished by the 
British Commonwealths and dependencies in the Eastern Hemisphere. The main 
emphasis is on the development of economic and administrative collaboration 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, but attention is also given 
to the co-operation elicited by Great Britain from Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and India. The studies are based upon British official docu- 
ments in London, Washington, Ottawa, and New Delhi; good use has also been 
made of documents of the Combined Boards, although Canada does not receive 
its full due. The historical narrative is supplemented by fifteen statistical tables, 
two organization diagrams, and four appendixes on the formation and functions 
of the Combined Boards. 
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The subjects covered in this volume have been touched upon in earlier treatises, 
such as H. Duncan Hall, North American Supply (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green, 1955), which Studies of Overseas Supply was ex- 
pressly designed to complement; S. McKee Rosen, The Combined Boards (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951) and J. G. Crowther and R. Whiddington, 
Science at War (New York: Philosophical Library, 1948). The volume under 
review, however, has enough fresh detail and perspective to make each chapter 
a highly useful contribution. The economic historian will be particularly interested 
in various judgments of the authors and in the striking facts they present. For 
example, the total value of the war supplies ordered by or through the British 
Purchasing Commission in the United States by April 1941 came to some $3.1 
billion, a sum larger than the total defense expenditure of the United States 
government in 1940 (pp. 108-9). The main charters of the Combined Boards 
were simple agreements made by Roosevelt and Churchill and illustrate the 
extent of their power (p. 223). In some cases war needs were met not so much 
by allocation of scarce resources but by production on a vast scale of an ersatzlike 
synthetic rubber (p. 274). In other cases greatly increased output was secured 
from old sources of supply through either British governmental long-term 
guaranteed contracts with particular producers or through the American gov- 
ernment’s payment of premium prices for marginal production of copper, lead, 
and zinc (pp. 296-97). 

In the realm of science the magnitude of British scientific contributions to 
the war effort is brought out very effectively. One illuminating fact is that Gen- 
eral Arnold was completely shocked in the spring of 1941 by the news that the 
British had built and were about to fly a jet-engine plane (p. 387). The strategic 
importance of the war supplies from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
India is clarified in terms of the specific geographical and time factors involved. 
The analysis of each of these four countries’ political, military, and economic 
situation at the outbreak of the war, during the war, and afterward gets down to 
bedrock, states the facts squarely, and draws unfavorable as well as favorable 
conclusions about the effects of the war upon the present position of each country 


(for example, pp. 424-25, 475-93). 
Stoney Ratner, Rutgers University 


Histoire d'une entreprise francaise. By C. J. Gignoux. Paris: Hachette, 1955. Pp. 
254. Fr. g60. 


This book might be described as an essay in industrial biography. Its subject 
is the distinguished centenarian, Pechiney et Cie, a leader in the French chemical 
and electrometallurgical industry. The author, C. J. Gignoux, is well known in 
the literature on French business affairs. In describing the history of Pechiney’s 
first hundred years he has attempted to elucidate the part “that a great industry 
has played in the economic development of France.” 

With the exception of a brief conclusion and of two final chapters that deal 
with the present-day organization of the company and with its labor and social 
policies, a chronological treatment is followed throughout. The successive de- 
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velopment of the company is traced from the initial decision of Henry Merle 
to establish a plant for the manufacture of sodium products at Salindres in 
1854-1855, through the important merger with the Froges works that made the 
Compagnie de Produits Chimiques et Electrométallurgiques Alais, Froges, et 
Camargue a major element in the international aluminum industry, to the post- 
war nationalization of the company’s hydroelectric installations and its eventual 
rebaptism as Pechiney et Cie. 

Roughly, equal treatment is given to a history of the key personalities that 
have animated and given direction to the company and to a description of the 
technological changes or mergers with other companies that have marked the 
principal stages of its growth. Both are handled with a clear and lucid style. 
The author had access to the records of the company, but documentation with 
respect to the business side of its operations is very thin, and there is a regrettable 
paucity of financial and statistical information. As a result, the background 
development of the economy as a whole is only dimly perceived, and the part 
that Pechiney may have played in that development must be largely a matter 
of conjecture. 

Gignoux feels that the history of Pechiney’s “hundred years of continual 
progress” should have a tonic effect on his old country. It is admitted that the 
case of Pechiney may be atypical (“hors série” ). Nevertheless, the author asserts 
that it gives the lie to the widespread myth on the sclerosis of the French economy 
and the decadence of the French capitalist system. The record of Pechiney 
seems indeed on the surface to be impressive (it is rarely analyzed in any 
depth) but on the larger issues the reader is likely to put down the book with 
the same prejudices that he had upon picking it up. The very fact that the 
company’s production of aluminum increased sixfold between 1922 and 1939, at 
a time when French industry as a whole was stalemated, suggests that this 
industry may well be a special case, in France as elsewhere. There is virtually 
no evidence or analysis to indicate how Pechiney’s record compares with that of 
other firms in the chemical industry, with the chemical industry of other coun- 
tries, or with French industry as a whole. The discussion of the mainsprings of 
Pechiney’s progress is almost mystical in tone. While the story of Pechiney is 
refreshing, many readers may find it of rather specialized interest. 

Warren C, Baum, Washington, D.C. 


Polish Postwar Economy. By Thad Paul Alton. (Studies of the Russian Institute 
of Columbia University.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. 
XV, 330, $5.75. 


This scholarly study on economic development in postwar Poland appeared 
in 1955. Since that time the Polish “thaw” that was then in its incipient stage 
has reached the proportions of a full-sized flood. As a result of these changes, 
Thad Paul Alton’s book is likely to meet a larger and more interested audience 
than before; at the same time it will inevitably appear somewhat dated. It 
would be very unfortunate as well as unjust, however, if this latter circumstance 
should cancel out the effect of the first. No doubt, if Alton were writing in 1957, 
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he could not only give an account of the most recent turns in Polish economic 
policy but also make use of the abundant new data on the period covered by 
him; suffice to say that in 1956, after a lapse of six years, two statistical year- 
books appeared within less than six months. But while Alton could not divine 
the facts and figures kept under lock and key until recently, he has made a brave 
and successful attempt to wring from the meager and refractory material avail- 
able to him a good deal of solid information that will be of the greatest value 
for the general reader as well as for further research in the field. 

The book begins with a brief sketch of Poland’s economic development before 
World War II. The following chapter contains a balance sheet of gains and 
losses in Polish economic potential resulting from the postwar changes in fron- 
tiers; the value of its tabulations is enhanced by the fact that official Polish 
publications persist in using output and value figures reflecting the much lower 
productive capacity of the prewar territory as a base in almost all statistical series 
purporting to demonstrate the economic growth of the postwar period. Concise 
description of political developments marking the transition to unchallenged 
Communist control and of concomitant institutional changes is followed by an 
extensive discussion of the working principles of the new Polish economy, by an 
appraisal of its growth up to the end of 1953 (and of economic plans through 
1955), and by a survey of developments in particular areas such as industry, 
agriculture, finance, and foreign trade. A brief summary concludes the presenta- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that Alton has done a truly outstanding job in bringing 
together the available bits of pertinent information and in weaving them together 
into a coherent whole. Yet one cannot help wishing that the author had been 
more assertive and explicit in his comments, instead of letting the laboriously 
collected facts do most of the talking, particularly since some of them are (by 
no fault of his, to be sure) of dubious quality. For instance, in the case of the 
table showing the share of investment in Polish national income in the years 
1949-1953 (p. 141), it would have been worthwhile to indicate the possibility 
(which has now, on the basis of more recent information, become a certainty) 
that investment is, as in Soviet statistics, measured in subsidized prices, while 
consumption is expressed in prices that include the high rates of the turnover 
tax. Accordingly, the percentage figures as given in the table, while extremely 
high by Western standards, understate the actual share of investment in the 
national income. Similarly, the claimed increase in output of leather shoes from 
1.5 million pairs in 1937 (in prewar boundaries) to 12.9 million in 1953 (p. 185) 
would appear in better perspective if it had been pointed out not merely that 
the series in question excludes handicraft production, as the author correctly 
notes, but also that this handicraft production, which has drastically declined in 
the postwar period, accounted for the bulk of the Polish shoe output before 
the war. The same kind of reservation would be in order with regard to the 
series on agricultural machines and implements (p. 183), although the required 
adjustment would probably be smaller than in the case of shoes. In addition, 
this reviewer would welcome a less noncommital attitude toward Colin Clark’s 
index of Polish prewar national income, which is reproduced in the first chapter 
and shows an increase of 33 per cent between 1929 and 1938—a figure that 
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seems greatly in excess of what is suggested by Polish indexes of industrial 
production and by the behavior of the physical output of agriculture during 
the period. 

Of course such minor points taken out of the general context are liable to 
add up to a biased sample. Actually, Alton’s book sets up numerous warnings 
against the acceptance of official claims at face value and leaves the reader with 
no uncertain impression that the performance in important areas of the postwar 
economy (for example, agriculture) has been far from satisfactory, and that 
progress in the interwar period was slow. Moreover, in a study of such catholicity 
of coverage and abundance of detail, occasional failure to elaborate is inevitable. 
Yet the few instances listed above are not unrelated to a more fundamental short- 
coming of the book: the basic issues are indicated but not set forth and analyzed 
in systematic fashion. Many of the author’s general observations, while entirely 
sound, lose a good deal of effectiveness as a result of excessive brevity: the remarks 
on the connection between emphasis on investment in heavy industry and reliance 
on direct controls are a case in point. Conclusions based on incontrovertible 
evidence are sometimes phrased in an unnecessarily cautious and ambiguous way: 
“The deflationary policy which the [prewar| Polish government applied... 
introduced a series of maladjustments in the domestic economy which appear to 
have retarded recovery” (p. 12; my italics). Or: “The Polish planning experience 
shows the application of some of the elements described above [that is, of Oscar 
Lange’s 1938 “competitive model”] as well as others in the formulation of 
production decisions” (p. 130). Yet surely the subsequent description of the 
essentially Soviet-style planning and pricing methods warrants a more clear-cut 
statement on the relative importance of the “elements” in question. On the other 
hand, the closing remarks could be somewhat more nuanced. “For the Polish 
Communists the rapid transition to the Soviet pattern surely must have out- 
weighed the finer considerations of economic efficiency” (p. 296). As a broad 
statement this is unexceptionable; yet it is a bit too sweeping to provide an 
explanation not merely for the recent convulsions but also for some earlier events 
most illuminatingly presented by Alton. For example, we are told (pp. 116-17) 
that when Hilary Minc, the chief Polish planner of the Stalinist era, outlined 
the first draft of the Six Year Plan to the party congress in December 1948, he 
showed himself clearly cognizant of the exhaustion of possibilities for quick and 
inexpensive increases inherent in partial reconstruction of the war-torn economy. 
Accordingly, he set the planned rate of industrial growth at from 11 to 12 per 
cent per annum—a percentage which, while impressively high, nevertheless lay 
far below the planned as well as the actually claimed rate of increase of industrial 
output during the comparable period of Soviet history. Indeed, as another member 
of the inner circle acknowledged later on, it took a good deal of “consultation 
work of Soviet experts on our Six Year Plan” in order to raise these targets 
(B. Bierut, “Pol’sha na putiakh sotsialisticheskogo stroitel’stva” [Poland on the 
Roads of Socialist Construction], Bol’shevik (Moscow), No. 21 [1950], p. 23, 
quoted by J. Marczewski, Planification et croissance economique des democraties 
populaires [ Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1956], I, 187). Was this circumspection 
on the part of the Polish Communist leaders (who had already by that time 
destroyed all independent political parties and condemned Gomulka’s “Titoist 
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deviation”) due to the fact that the full-blown Soviet pattern appeared to them 
less attractive than they dared admit? Did they realize that its built-in dangers, 
which had been grave enough in the Russia of the 1930's, could prove, for 
economic as well as for noneconomic reasons, even more formidable in the Poland 
of the late 1940's? These are things one can only speculate about. But it were 
well that the author had so speculated and had backed up the speculation with 
a general discussion of the tensions and disproportions endemic to the Stalinist 
method of industrialization. This is not meant to qualify in any way the high 
evaluation of Alton’s work. On the contrary, it is a tribute to the wealth of 
material his book contains and to the capability for good judgment it reveals 
when the reviewer, weighed down by the rich treat, has the temerity to ask 
for more. 

ALEXANDER Erticu, Columbia University 


Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat: Geschichte und System der Hoffaktoren 
an deutschen Fiirstenhéfen im Zeitalter des Absolutismus. By Heinrich Schnee. 
3 vols.; Berlin: Duncker und Humblot, 1953-1955. Pp. 267, 367, 359. DM 22, 
33> 35- 


Having achieved semi-independence with the Peace of Westphalia (1648), the 
German princes were vying with each other to build up their armies and their 
courts, to enlarge their entourages, and to reconstruct their countries. Into this 
policy they fitted their attitude toward the Jews. They set out to attract the Jews 
into their courts either for the sake of their taxes, or for the income to be derived 
from an economic development fostered by the Jews, or because they needed 
the Jews as agents and intermediaries, bankers, purveyors to the army, and 
suppliers of metals to the mint. “It is an undoubted fact,” stated Werner Sombart 
in his Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben (1911; new English edition: The 
Jews and Modern Capitalism |Glencoe, Ill., 1951]) “that pretty well every State 
in Germany throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had its court 
Jew or Jews, upon whose support the finances of the land depended.” 

Since Sombart’s somewhat exaggerated generalizations on the role of the court 
Jew were published almost half a century ago a number of studies have appeared 
that deal with this subject by emphasizing either state finances or the role of 
the Jews. Heinrich Schnee’s volumes treat the same subject (though hardly the 
whole range of Hoffinanz as the title would make us believe). He has utilized a 
great deal of archival material, much more than any one before him. He devoted 
about two decades to research in the archives of Prussia, Hanover, Braunschweig, 
Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Paderborn, Bonn, Kiel, Wiesbaden, Vienna, and many 
others. The volumes are rich with many details which Schnee collected from the 
hundreds and thousands of documents he studied. He also used most of the 
existing literature on the subject and much biographical material in order to 
construct the genealogies, biographical notes, and relationships of many persons 
mentioned in the documents. Schnee’s strength is in the collection of a variety 
of as yet partially unknown particulars; his weakness lies in the manner in 
which he utilizes these materials. 
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The book deals with court Jews (or court finances, according to the title) but 
Schnee mixes his material indiscriminately with information on other Jews. 
He includes Jews who received from the King of Prussia or other princes 
general privileges which gave them the same rights as Christian merchants, 
and offers as the rationale for such an approach: “Many court Jews also received 
general privileges, but not all; on the other hand, those with privileges, even 
when they were not officially appointed court Jews (court agents), were in a 
position much higher than that of the agents” (I, 181). And so he goes on to 
tell stories of Jewish manufacturers of silk and velvet in Berlin and other places. 
Once he has included them in his deliberations, he deals also with their de- 
scendants—even with the descendants of the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, 
who served first as a bookkeeper, later as a small partner in such a silk business— 
together with the descendants of the court Jews (III, 219). The last part of the 
book, which constitutes a sort of summary (III, 171-271), is rather a hodgepodge 
of diverse information, conclusions, philosophy of history, and remnants of racial 
or anti-Semitic theories, filled with contradictory statements. 

Schnee seems to have been influenced by Nazi attitudes and approaches. He 
asserts that he came under the influence of Heinrich von Srbrik who, although not 
an official Nazi, was swayed by Nazi ideology. Schnee began his research bearing 
in mind Sombart’s thesis that the Jews were especially inclined toward capitalism 
because of their Talmudic rationalism and their religion, and that the Jews had 
a considerable influence upon the formation of the modern state—in the words 
of Sombart, that “arm in arm the Jew and the ruler stride through the age 
which historians call modern.” 

Schnee tries to justify Sombart’s first thesis by asserting that “the contact 
between court Jews, rabbinate, and study of Talmud is to be found again and 
again” (III, 253). (This is similar in logic to a statement that American capitalism 
takes its ideology from liberal arts colleges since big business is connected with 
such colleges, that is, supports them.) Yet only a few pages earlier he had 
asserted that “through the constant contact of the families of the court Jews 
with the highest officials [of the princes] the old religion lost, little by little, 
its hold over the mind, the authority of the rabbis was put into shadow, the old 
[Jewish] institutions broke.” 

On the other hand, Schnee denies Sombart’s thesis about the big role of the 
court Jews in the creation of the absolutist state, depicting them as “only helpers” 
(“Bethilfen und Aushilfen fiir den Staat’—Ill, 256); although earlier (III, 
192 ff.) his statements and, still more, his implication gives a picture of an all- 
powerful group. 

For apparently no reason at all but a kind of Nazi racial theory, Schnee 
traces back many Jews or converts of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to 
a court Jew ancestor. With this he wishes to prove that “little by little the court 
Jews (Hoffaktoren) found entrance to all spheres of public life. The positions 
were at first conquered by their converted descendants; they smoothed the path 
for their former coreligionists” (III, 228-29); and the examples to prove this: 
Heinrich Heine and Ludwig Boerne were descendants of court Jews; so were 
the Nobel prize holder Paul Heyse, the composer Meyerbeer, the physicist 
Heinrich Hertz, Walter Rathenau, Karl Marx, Friedrich Julius Stahl, and many 
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others. So too is “the law-specialist Guido Kisch,” today residing in New York. 
For Paul Ehrlich, Schnee found a grandfather who, though not a court Jew, 
was at least an agent of an estate owner in Silesia. 

All these and similar excursions throughout the book divulge something of 
the Nazi approaches which were so widespread in German research during the 
Nazi period. This reviewer wishes he could be more certain that the racial 
ideology of the author did not influence his selection of the documents, and thus 
be assured that the factual parts of the book have a scientific value. 

Bernarp D, Wernrys, Dropsie College 





Der Krimkrieg und die Entstehung der modernen Flotten. By Wilhelm Treue. 
(Gottinger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Bd. 18.) Gottingen: Muster- 
schmidt Verlag, 1954. Pp. 145. DM 14.80. 


It is Wilhelm Treue’s thesis that the naval experiences of the Crimean War 
rendered the old sailing war fleets obsolete and furnished the first major proving 
ground for steam-driven ships of war. This point, while not altogether new, has 
perhaps not been sufficiently appreciated by historians of the Crimean War or, for 
that matter, by American Civil War historians. Although Treue’s account of this 
development in the history of marine warfare is not given the amount of statis- 
tical support that might be desired, his main thesis is skillfully argued and is 
thoroughly substantiated by other documentary evidence. 

English-language historians have never combed the naval side of the Crimean 
War with anything like the thoroughness that has characterized accounts of the 
fantastic land engagements of that campaign. And yet the naval side can easily 
compare in many respects for sheer chaos and general mismanagement and 
provides its fair share of morbid humor. But more important, as Treue’s work 
clearly shows, there was a great deal more than folly on the naval side; the 
achievements of ocean transport and supply (at least to the docks behind the 
Allied lines) in the Crimean War were unprecedented. In all, more than half a 
million men, together with guns, horses, food, ammunition, and other supplies, 
were transported to the Straits, into the Black Sea, and to the Crimean peninsula 
from the Mediterranean and from as far away as Britain. In addition, the Allied 
navies carried on, not entirely without success, a “second front” in the Baltic, 
blockading the Russian coast, bombarding Russian fortresses, and even staging 
successful landings of troops. There were also of course the more familiar naval 
undertakings in the Black Sea and in the Sea of Azov. These extensive naval 
efforts proved beyond doubt the superiority of steam over sail for ships of war. 
After 1855 the British used no more sail in the Baltic, and the expedition into 
the Sea of Azov in the spring of 1855 was carried out entirely with steamers. 
When the peace discussions began, it was considered to be “obvious” that the 
new Russian and Turkish fleets (to be constructed in the future) would be steam- 
propelled. On these points Treue has made a distinct contribution. In addition, 
this book is a solidly documented, capsule general history of the Crimean War 
from the naval side. While not meant to be a piece of economic history, it cer- 
tainly provides a starting point for a reappraisal of the economic impact of war 
on the development of steam navigation. 
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However, I am uneasy with the view of political history espoused by Treue. 
His obvious ambivalence toward the British is at times much overdrawn; for 
example, he gives serious credence (p. 10) to a report of the Austrian ambassador 
in Turkey that “England’s” goal was to weaken Russia in order to gain hegemony 
in Europe “. . . im Bunde mit der Revolution.” The whole second chapter is 
given over to developing what seems to be a thesis that the Crimean War was 
inexorably caused by the machinations of British power politics. Throughout the 
book no opportunity is overlooked to belittle Britain’s efforts in this war. It 
would therefore be interesting to know how, given Treue’s belief that the British 
virtually planned the war, he would explain (1) why the British were totally 
unprepared for the war when it came (pp. 23-26); and (2) how it came to pass 
that Britain (or “England” as he persistently calls her) was the only nation to 
gain materially from the terms of the peace that followed (p. 133). Those clever 
British! Moreover, if it is true that as a result of the Crimean War, Britain lost 
her technical “leadership” on the seas (p. 145), how is one to account for the 
great expansion of the British steam merchant marine in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, and the obvious supremacy of British sea power in the wars of 
the twentieth century? 

These are points on which one may easily take issue with Treue. One may 
especially regret the lack of data and detailed information on the construction 
of steam war vessels in this period, which the book’s title would reasonably lead 
one to hope for. But as an account of the naval history of the Crimean War, 
Treue has written a most useful little book. 

J. R. T. Hucues, Purdue University 
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Chamberlin, Edward Hastings. Towards a More General Theory of Value. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 318. $5.00. 

Printed here are sixteen essays, four of which are new. The others have been 
reprinted from various learned journals. Several were written in answer 
to criticisms of Chamberlin by other economists. Generally, the essays sum up 
the work and thought of Chamberlin since the publication of his original work on 
monopolistic competition. 


Currie, A. W. Economics of Canadian Transportation. Toronto: University of 

Toronto Press. 1954. Pp. vii, 727. $7.95. 

This text in transportation includes a number of chapters of interest to the 
economic historian. Among these are the general review of “Transportation in the 
Canadian Economy,” which is followed by a historical study of the general rate 
level. 


Deutsch, Karl W. An Interdisciplinary Bibliography on Nationalism, 1935-1953. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Technology Press of M.I.T., 1956. Pp. 165. No price 
given. 

Of the fourteen sections of this work, the first two are devoted to bibliographies 
and general works; sections 3 through 13 list relevant books and articles in 
specialized disciplines (such as political science, cultural anthropology, sociology, 
general history, economic history, religion, etc.); and the final section of sixty 
pages has twenty parts, each dealing with works on a people or geographical 
area. An author index is appended. 


Goldring, Mary. Economics of Atomic Energy. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1957. Pp. 179. $6.00. 

This volume on modern history is the third in “The Atoms for Peace Series” 
edited by D. Wragge Morley. The author reviews the growth of nuclear power 
in Britain under the headings of “Industry,” “Power,” and “Investment,” and 
makes some comparisons with other countries. 


Hamilton, Walton. The Politics of Industry. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. 

ix, 169. $3.50. 

This small book represents the conversion into an essay of a series of speeches 
delivered in 1955 under the auspices of the William W. Cook Foundation of the 
University of Michigan. In each one Hamilton examines what he considers an 
important organizational and operational aspect of the “intermingling of govern- 
ment and private industry” in the American economy of today. 
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Mackie, Alexander. Facile Princeps: The Story of the Beginning of the Life In- 
surance in America. (No place, date, or price given.) Copyright 1956 by the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund (Philadelphia). 

A centennial history (1758-1858) of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund and its 
predecessors. 





Peacock, Alan T., and others, Eds. International Economic Papers, Numbers 1 
through 6. (Translations prepared for the International Economic Association. ) 
London and New York: Macmillan, 1951-1956. Pp. 199-255, each number. 
Paperbound, $3.50 each. 

These annual volumes of translations of important articles in economics contain 
the following items of interest to economic historians. In Number Two: “Value 
and Price in the Marxian System” (1907) by Ladislaus von Bortkiewicz; “On 
the Measurement of Utility of Public Works” (1844) by Jules Dupuit; “Property 
and Power in the Theory of Distribution” (1949) by Erich Preiser. In Number 
Three: “Business Cycles” (1923), with a new introduction by Arthur Spiethoff. 
In Number Four: “The Crisis of the Tax State” (1918) by Joseph A. Schumpeter; 
“Inflation as the Monetary Consequence of the Behavior of Social Groups” (1950) 


by Henry Aujac; “Capital Formation and Economic Development” (1952) by 
Celso Furtado; “The Economic Laws of Socialist Society in the Light of Joseph 
Stalin’s Last Work” (1953) by Oskar Lange. In Number Six: “The Law of Markets 
Prior to J. -B. Say and the Say-Malthus Debate” (1952) by Paul Lambert; “Money 
and the Social Product” (1917-1918) by Joseph A. Schumpeter. 


Schellenberg, T. R. Modern Archives: Principles and Techniques. Chicago; 

University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xv, 248. $5.00. 

This handbook for archivists and librarians is also an excellent introduction to 
the use of archives for the beginning historian. The chapters on the Nature of 
Archives, Library Relationships, Classification Principles, Registry Systems, 
American Filing Systems, Principles of Arrangement, and Description Practices 
are clearly written, assume no previous knowledge, and provide those lead lines 
that can save the graduate student from those depressing first few floundering days 
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